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1  my  experience  in  A  GREEK  QUARr- 
I  ANTINE. 

I  Having  occasion  during  the  past  summer  to  go 
!  from  one  of  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  Mediter^ 
i  ranean  over  to  European  terra-firma,  I  was  obliged 
I  to  go  to  Syra,  the  entrepdt  of  the  Levant,  to  t^e 
passage  in  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  steamer;  but  as 
I  the  cholera  panic  and  the  restrictions  laid  on 
the  steamers  from  all  Turkish  ports  had  virtually 
stopped  regular  communication  with  Greek  ports, 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  tlie  yacht  of  an  English 
friend  who  happened  to  be  visiting  us  at  the  time. 
Our  island  had  had  no  case  of  cholera,  and  indeed 
had  never  been  visited  by  it ;  its  general  healthful¬ 
ness  was  all  that  could  M  desired  by  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  board  of  health,  and  as,  moreover,  we  were 
fortified  with  English,  Turkish,  and  Greek  bills  of 
health,  I  anticipated  at  the  worst  a  detention  of 
four  or  five  days  previous  to  being  permitted  to 
land. 

We  had  a  charming  run  of  thirty  odd  hours,  with 
just  wind  enough  to  make  a  landsman  love  the  sea, 
and  aighting  Syra  in  the  morning,  stood  directly  in 
for  the  port,  llalf  a  mile  off  the  mole-head  we  met 
!  a  man-of-war’s  boat,  the  Greek  blue  and  white 
I  stripes  flying  out  fium  the  stern,  and  received  a 
'  most  peremptory  warning  to  go  no  nearer,  fearfully 
I  shouted  from  a  safe  distance ;  and  on  learning  that 
we  were  from  a  Turkish  port,  the  officer  ordered  us 
off  to  Delos  for  eleven  days’  rmarantine,  declining 
even  to  look  at  our  bill  of  health,  or  hear  any  pro¬ 
test  or  explanations. 

Those  who  have  been  at  Syra  may  remember  to 
the  west  of  that  port,  and  about  ten  miles  away,  a 
low,  bare,  and  rocky  island,  which  few  people  ever 
visit,  and  on  which  only  two  or  three  herdsmen  live. 
On  closer  inspection  one  finds  that  what  seemed  to 
be  one  is  really  two  islands,  the  larger  called  some¬ 
times  Rhende,  and  sometimes  the  greater  Delos,  the 
•mailer  the  true  Delos,  site  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo.  In  a  bay  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the 
former,  the  Sylph  (I  am  sufficiently  inexact  in  de¬ 
tails,  as  I  have  occasionallpr  to  pass  through  SyTa 
ind  don’t  care  to  have  mv  identity  discove^l  cast 
^hor,  and  the  so-called  lazaretto  being  only  an 
insignificant  collection  of  huts,  built  of  rough  boards, 
I  elected  to  perform  quarantine  on  board,  even  at 
the  cost  of  (Staining  the  Sylph  longer  than  her 
owner  had  calculated.  In  fact  the  bare,  dry,  even 
burnt  look  of  the  island,  without  a  shrub,  a  spring, 
or  a  living  thing  on  it  except  a  few  guudiani  and 
some  luckless  passengers  of  an  English  steamer 
which  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  days,  gave  small 


hope  of  being  able  to  pass  eleven  days  of  idleness 
endurably,  in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  where  the 
sun  is  as  fervent  as  on  the  south  side  of  a  Greek 
island.  The  steamer  was  from  Alexandria,  with 
over  two  hundred  passengers  on  board,  mostly  Sy- 
riotes  and  other  Greeks,  flying  from  the  cholera, 
then  in  the  banning  of  its  fury  at  that  city ;  there¬ 
fore  they  were  most  naturally  put  into  quarantine. 
Their  term  was  fourteen  days,  I  believe,  of  which 
nearly  a  week  had  passed  without  any  symptoms  of 
sickness  of  any  kind.  We  were  near  enough  to 
hail  across  to  her  on  still  days  and  hear  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  captain  roared  at  sympathetic  ears  in 
good  broad  English,  and  witness  by  eye  and  ear  the 
facts  I  am  about  to  narrate,  which  I  challenge  the 
most  patriotic  and  mendacious  inhabitant  of  Syra 
to  contradict 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  having,  like  myself, 
only  calculated  on  a  few  days’  observation,  had  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  sufficient  stores  for  the  time  for 
his  few  cabin  passengers,  the  great  bulk  of  those  on 
board  being  deck  passengers,  who  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  food  for  the  voyage.  These  had  been 
exhausted  soon  after  their  arrival  at  quarantine ; 
and  the  captmn,  praying  in  vain  for  supplies  from 
the  authorities  of  S^ra,  began  to  furnish  his  ship’s 
supplies;  for  it  was  impossible,  as  he  said,  to  see  the 
poor  people  starve.  But  these  supplies,  abundant 
for  his  proper  ends,  would  go  but  a  little  way  in 
feeding  that  hungry  multitude,  and  were  threatened 
with  exhaustion  before  the  towns-people  should 
awaken  their  Christianity  from  its  sleep  of,  I  im¬ 
agine,  about  seventeen  centuries.  The  captain  ap¬ 
pealed  in  vain  to  them  to  save  their  countiymen 
from  starvation.  They  were  not  bound,  they  said, 
to  provide  food  for  people  because  they  found  them 
in  quarantine.  So  the  captain  gave  out  all  his  stores, 
little  by  little,  and  shouted  across  to  me  to  know 
if  I  had  any  to  spare.  The  Sylph  carried  a  crew 
of  twelve  men,  and  we  naturally  had  two  or  three 
barrels  of  hard  bread  and  salt  beef  stowed  away  for 
emergencies ;  and  though  what  we  could  give  them, 
with  proper  r^anl  to  our  own  needs,  couM  be  little 
more  than  a  few  hours’  respite  fit>m  starvation,  it 
was  impossible  to  withhold  it 

The  captain  was  an  incarnate  protest,  a  deck¬ 
walking  imprecation  on  the  miserly  authorities  of 
Syra.  The  people  in  his  ship  were  not  his  own 
countrymen,  out  Greeks ;  he  was  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  a  mouthful  for  one  of  them ;  they 
had  no  money  to  buy,  and  he  had  no  authority  to 
buy  for  them  except  fiom  his  own  funds,  —  to  have 
done  which  he  must  have  been  a  Roman  prince  or 
an  English  banker.  So  he  wrote,  and  begged,  and 
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protested.  He  wrote  to  the  English  consul,  Mr.  I 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  stormed  at  the  nomarch  and 
dcmarch  by  turns  in  vain.  The  Sj-riotes  would  not 
send,  and  the  consul  could  not,  —  save  a  little  for 
the  captiiin  and  crew ;  and  provisions  were  not  only 
not  supplied  by  the  board  of  health,  but  permission 
to  carry  them  off  was  denied  those  who  would  have 
taken  them,  —  so  great  was  the  panic  at  the  idea  of 
communication  with  the  ship.  Mr.  Lloyd  succeeded 
now  and  then  in  sending  a  small  supply  by  the 
ffuarda-cosla,  and  they  bought  now  and  then  a  kid 
of  the  herdsmen  on  the  “  clean  ”  part  of  the  island,  at 
e.\orbitant  rates.  But  they,  too,  finally  refused  to 
communicate;  and  then  the  captain  wrote  to  the 
consul,  —  I  saw  the  letter  afterwards,  —  “  For  three 
days  my  men  have  had  no  bread,  and  two  of  them 
have  gone  raving  mad.”  Amongst  the  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers  was  a  Frenchwoman,  pre^ant  and  near 
her  confinement ;  for  her  the  captain  be^ed  for  a 
doctor  or  nurse  in  vain,  —  none  would  venture ;  and 
when  the  time  was  come  the  poor  mother  had  only 
the  kindly  care  of  tiie  captain  and  her  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers,  among  whom  was  no  woman  or  person  com¬ 
petent  to  care  for  her.  Fortunately,  she  passed 
through  her  trial  safely. 

In  the  mean  while  Mr.  Lloyd  kept  up  his  protests 
and  remonstrances  to  people  and  government ;  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  inhumanity  and  the  illegality  of 
the  whole  thing ;  begged  for  relief  to  deaf  ears. 
“  Better,”  they  said,  “  that  a  few  should  suffer,  than 
that  forty  thousand  should  incur  the  peril  of  cholera. 
To  allow  people  to  carry  provisions  to  the  island 
was  to  run  danger  of  communication  with  conta- 

E’on.”  The  only  reply  of  any  significance  that  Mr. 

loyd  got  was  a  threat  of  burning  his  house  over  his 
head  if  he  persisted  in  attempting  to  bring  cholera 
into  Syra. 

We,  knowing  nothing  of  this  little  turmoil,  lay 
(]|uietly  under  the  intense  sun  waiting  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  Greeks  on  the  steamer  might  star\’e, 
but  we  were  perhaps  thankful  that  they  were  only 
Greeks ;  ice  should  wear  through  well  enough,  and 
then  be  free.  Mr.  Lloyd  finally  wrote  to  Athens ; 
the  government  at  Athens  ordei^  an  examination ; 
and  then  the  demos,  under  compulsion,  voted  mea¬ 
gre  supplies  to  their  fiunished  countiy’men. 

But  our  fates  were  merciless.  A  few  days,  very 
few,  before  the  steamer’s  time  had  expired,  a  ship 
arrived  from  Alexandria  which  actually  had  the 
cholera  on  board  !  Twenty  or  more  had  died  and 
were  thrown  overboard  on  the  voyage,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  learned,  and  several  more  were  sick.  As  she 
came  into  the  quarantine  anchoring-ground  and  cast 
anchor,  she  dragged  some  distance,  and  seemed  In  a 
fair  way  to  drift  against  the  armed  cutter  which  was 
doing  duty  as  gitarda-costa  and  capo-ffttardiano. 
The  orave  fellow  —  I  hope  he  was  n’t  a  sailor  —  ran 
out  his  guns,  and  prepared  to  sink  the  ship  and  all 
on  board,  lest  she  should  come  into  contact  with 
him.  That  scene  is  one  I  shall  never  forget  and 
hanlly  ever  forgive  :  the  huddled  passengers  driven 
on  deck  by  the  pestilence  and  heat,  and  doubtless 
already  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  from  the  perils  within, 
found  themselves  met  on  the  threshold  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  their  awful  fellow-voyager  by  the  open 
mouths  of  Greek  carronades.  Women  shrietced 
and  men  howled  with  fright ;  all  prayed,  supplicat¬ 
ing  the  gods  and  the  captain ;  the  guarda-costa 
people  were  in  a  worse  panic,  if  possible,  —  shouted 
orders  and  counter-orders,  ran  out  a  gun  and  ran  it  in 
again,  threatened,  prayed,  and  cursed,  as  though  doom 
was  on  them.  This  horror  of  the  cholera  seemed  to 


have  become  a  madness  in  the  Greek  mind.  Our 
sailors  gave  the  wretches  the  benefit  of  much  good 
and  strong  English,  which  I  fear  was  sadly  wasted, 
and  would  have  been  equally  so  had  it  been  equally 
good  Greek ;  but  I  noticed  that  our  guardiano  was 
stricken  with  fear  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  infected  ship.  What  the  extent  of  the  conta¬ 
gion  was  we  knew  not  of  course  ;  but  the  hurrying 
and  trepidation  of  the  people  on  board,  and  in  the 
boat  which  came  alongside,  made  it  evident  that 
something  unusual  was  going  on.  The  boat  lay  far 
of!’,  and  the  officers  shouted  very  loudly;  and  we 
heard  afterwards  from  the  quarantine-boat  that 
there  were  four  or  five  dead  of  cholera  on  board, 
whom  they  wanted  to  send  on  shore  to  be  buried, 
but  this  was  refused  as  dangerous  I  then  to  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  sink  them  in  the  sea,  this  was  still  less  to 
be  allowed.  They  begged  for  a  doctor,  —  no  one 
would  go ;  guardiani  even  would  not  go  on  board 
for  any  comjiensation,  and  they  rowed  away,  leav¬ 
ing  her  to  her  fate.  We  shortly  after  received  an 
intimation  that  by  reason  of  this  new  arrival,  all 
ships  in  quarantine  at  that  time  must  stay  fourteen 
days  more ! 

My  own  wrath  at  Greek  inhumanity  had  been 
already  so  largely  excited  that  I  could  get  no  j 
angrier  at  this  new  tyranny ;  in  fact,  I  thought  < 
more  of  the  steamer  and  its  already  half-starved,  ' 
and  even  in  some  cases  dying,  people  than  of  my-  j 
self ;  and  if  I  had  had  the  pestilence  in  the  hollow  ^ 
of  my  hand,  I  should,  I  fear,  have  visited  Syra  os  j 
Egypt  never  was  visited.  But  the  most  appalling  i 
thought  was  of  that  luckless  ship  with  Death  hold-  ! 
ing  revel  on  her,  and  the  living  bound  to  the 
dead. 

Here  was  the  ship  of  the  ancient  mariner.  In 
sooth,  —  anchored  only,  but  with  anchors  almost 
useless  on  that  tranquil  sea,  the  fiery  sun  aliove,  and 
the  glassy  water  below,  and  nothing  to  break  that 
awfiil  monotony  but  the  merciless  quarantine-boat 
coming  to  ask  and  refuse.  We  could  see  the  people 
on  the  ship  gather  on  the  forecastle  and  in  the  rig¬ 
ging,  looking  out  to  the  land,  which,  brown  and  dry 
as  It  was,  was  to  them  a  refuge.  The  second  and 
the  third  day  came,  and  the  (lead  multiplied,  until 
ten  or  a  dozen  corpsis  were  on  board.  Still  no 
phpician,  no  landing,  no  burial  even ;  and  the 
plague-stricken  ship  and  its  dying  cargo  lay  still 
uncler  the  August  sun.  'The  third  day  the  crew  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  put  the  bodies  overboard,  tied 
with  ropes,  that  they  might  not  drift  away  and  carry 
to  some  accursed  Greek  community  the  plague  it 
merited.  I  may  be  unjust,  but  those  days  have 
made  me  detest  and  abhor  the  very  name  of  Syra 
and  its  people.  We  saw  the  dead  lowered  over¬ 
board  one  by  one,  and  with  glassies  could  see  them 
floating  alongside,  horrible  to  sight  and  fancy. 

I  am  only  dealing  with  facts,  —  facts  which  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  who  passed 
those  broiling  August  days  in  that  quarantine.  No 
physician  could  be  found  in  Syra  who  had  humanity 
enough  to  hear  the  cry  of  that  suffering  company, 
or  venture  on  the  plague-stricken  ship.  'They  did 
finally  get  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  all  but  one 
mother  and  child,  who  drifted  loose,  and  was  cast 
on  some  unknown  shore,  or  fed  tbe  fishes ;  and 
finally  a  Danish  physician  came,  a  volunteer  from 
—  I  regret  to  say  I  know  not  where,  nor  even  do  I 
know  his  name.  I  did  not  think  then  to  enable 
myself  to  render  him  the  honor  he  deserves;  and 
finally  the  sick  were  landed.  There  had  been  a 
hundred  and  forty  passengers  on  board  when  the 
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ship  left  Alexandria,  and  there  were  over  a  hundred 
when  she  came  to  quarantine,  —  the  untouched  re¬ 
maining  on  board  until  they  were  attacked  in  their 
turn,  and  were  carried  ashore  to  die.  Their  pro¬ 
visions,  too,  were  failing,  and  at  last  starvation  came 
to  help  the  pestilence. 

I  sought  distraction  and  pastime  amongst  the  sail¬ 
ors,  of  whom  two  had  attracted  my  attention  during 
the  run  over.  One  of  them  I  judged  to  be  an 
American  at  first  sight,  the  incarnation  of  “  go- 
aiieail  ”  and  nervous  energy.  I  had  seen  him  at  the 
wheel  the  first  day  out,  asl  sat  aft  taking  my  fhiit 
after  dinner,  and  tempted  him  to  ailability  by  a 
huge  slice  of  melon,  which  he  ate  without  ever  tak¬ 
ing  his  eye  for  more  than  an  instant  from  the  course 
of  the  vaeht.  Tlie  next  day  they  were  apples  that 
broke  the  silence ;  when,  abruptly  turning  round  to 
me,  he  asked  if  I  was  a  freemason,  lie  was,  and 
evidently  did  not  understand  how  one  could  treat  a 
sailor  with  courtesy  or  kindness  without  some  such 
motive  as  that  mystic  brotherhood  is  supposed  to 
furnish,  lie  wore  a  black  wide-awake  crowded 
close  down  to  his  eyes,  which  looked  sharp  out  from 
umler  black,  clearAlrawn  eyebrows.  His  nose  was 
prominent,  jiointed,  and  straight,  and  his  mouth  full 
of  decision;  lips  close-pressed,  and  chin  small  and 
slightly  retreating.  He  carried  his  head  habitually 
a  little  forward,  as  if  on  the  look-out,  and  reminded 
me  in  his  ensemble  more  of  a  clipper  than  anything 
I  ever  saw  in  tle.sh.  He  was  taciturn,  however,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  talk  of  himself.  The  other, 
who  responded  to  the  name  of  Bill,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  English  sailor  I 
have  ever  met,  —  robust,  thick-set,  with  large  brain 
and  full  beard,  a  frank  blue  eye,  and  an  off-hand 
manner  familiar  to  all  who  permitted  it,  but  napcct- 
ful  to  the  highest  degree,  and  speaking  the  English 
of  a  man  who  had  liad  some  education.  In  the  first 
davs  of  our  imprisonment  he  had  surprised  me  not 
a  little  by  offering  to  lend  me  some  old  numbers  of 
reviews  and  magazines,  written  on  the  margins  of 
which  I  found  some  shrewd  comments,  and  with 
some  bits  of  drawing.  I  am  not  going  to  write  his 
stor}',  and  shall  not  repeat  what  ijlearned  of  a  life 
ruined  by  an  uncontrollable  spirit  of  adventure  and 
unimproved  opportunities;  I  have  only  to  do  with 
him  now  as  he  wove  himself  into  tlie  web  of  our 
quarantine  life. 

It  was  from  Bill  that  I  learned  what  I  first  knew 
of  Aleck  ;  that  he  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  ha<l  been  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  had 
even  served  on  the  Alabama.  After  finding  out  so 
much,  I  tried  hard  to  make  him  talk  about  himself, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  respectful,  but  not  communi¬ 
cative  on  anjr  subject,  and  least  so  on  himself.  But 
the  new  excitement  of  the  cholera-ship  ami  its  hor¬ 
rors  made  a  certain  diflerence.  I  certainly  felt  more 
like  getting  near  my  fellow-men,  and  they,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Aleck,  were  more  oblivious  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  me.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
breaking  of  the  ice  was  the  sight  of  a  poor  woman 
standing  on  the  poop  of  the  cholera-ship  as  she 
drifted  towards  us  trom  her  anchorage,  before  a 
slight  easterly  air,  that  brought  the  woman’s  voice 
down  to  us  in  supplications  which  we  could  from 
time  to  time  partially  distinguish,  and  which  were 
for  bread,  bread,  bread  1  We  could  see  others  on 
board  climbing  on  the  bulwarks,  standing  on  the 
poop  or  forecastle,  according  to  the  end  of  the  ship 
which  drifted  nearest  us ;  but  we  could  hear  no  o^er 
voice,  though  we  doubted  not  that  many  were  joined 
with  hers.  Beside  her  we  saw,  later,  another  temale 


figure,  whom,  by  the  aid  of  the  glass,  I  believed  I 
could  make  out  to  be  her  daughter.  The  latter 
made  no  sound  that  we  could  hear,  but  sat  mutely 
or  stood  with  her  arm  around  the  other,  while  ever 
and  anon  we  heard  that  heart-rending  cry,  “Psome'f 
psome!  (bread  !  bread  !)  ”  At  sunset  that  day  we 
were  altogether  on  the  forecastle,  better  friends 
through  our  common  pity.  We  proposed  to  our 
taciturn  gnardiano  to  send  some  bread  on  board  the 
ship,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  lend  himself  to 
any  such  risk  of  contagion,  and  forbade  any  attempt 
to  communicate  either  with  the  ship  or  the  shore 
where  the  sick  were ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  chances  of  being 
put  m  quarantine  for  an  additional  indefinite  term, 
for  having,  even  in  a  kindly  work,  come  in  real  or 
fancied  contact  with  the  disease.  But  as  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  guardiano  was  absolute,  we  could  do 
nothing  in  the  matter  openly,  though  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  m  council  by  us  three  to  do  something  in  some 
way,  if  relief  was  not  brought  soon. 

From  the  forecastle  next  morning  we  saw  in  the 
early  light  the  two  hapless  creatures  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  Bill,  looking  over  into  the  water  thought¬ 
fully,  asked  if  there  were  many  sharks  in  those 
waters.  I  replied  that  I  had  never  seen  but  one, 
inejuiring  why  he  asked.  “  ^Vhy,”  said  he,  “  I  think 
I  could  get  some  grub  over  to  those  women,  if  you 
could  manage  the  guardiano.”  “  It  is  n’t  much  of  a 
swim,”  I  replied,  “  but  as  to  carrving  the  prog,  you 
will  find  that  more  difficult.”  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  I 
have  carried  a  pretty  good  load  in  the  water  before 
now,  and  can  float  enough  to  keep  those  women 
from  starving.  I  lived  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
once,  and  though  I  don’t  stand  out  of  the  water  like 
a  Kauaka,  I  have  carried  my  clothes  on  my  head 
many  a  mile  without  wetting  them,  and  a  few 
pounds  of  bread  won’t  sink  me.”  Here  his  eye 
twinkled  as  if  he  had  a  storj'  to  tell,  and  I  waited 
for  it.  “  I  commanded  a  lorclia  transport  during  the 
last  war  in  China,”  he  began,  after  a  moment,  “  and 
one  day,  while  we  were  in  Canton,  I  was  walking 
through  one  of  the  streets  with  my  mate,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  we  stopped  to  look  in  a  joss-house. 
'There  was  a  joss  there  of  pure  silver,  about  fourteen 
inches  high,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  him. 
We  two  were  the  only  Europeans  on  board,  and  the 
first  dark,  stormy  night  we  took  the  boat  and  went 
ashore  well  armed.  The  joss-house  had  no  guard 
but  the  priests,  and  the  night  was  so  bad  that  we 
broke  the  door  down  and  got  in  without  the  out¬ 
siders  knowing  it,  and  carried  the  joss  off  easily 
enough;  but  the  next  day  we  had  row  enough  to 
pay  for  it.  Every  vessel  in  the  river  was  searched, 
and  if  I  had  had  him  on  board,  he  would  have  been 
found,  and  we  should  have  caught  it,  for  the  officers 
were  in  earnest  about  it,  and  the  Chinese  in  a  fur)'. 
I  knew  there  would  be  the  d — 1  to  pay  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  so  I  put  a  cord  around  his  neck,  and  went  down 
and  hung  him  to  the  lower  pintle  of  the  rudder,  and 
left  him  there  till  the  hue  and  cry  was  over,  and 
then  brought  it  up.  It  weighed  forty-two  pounds. 
I  think  I  could  do  more  in  this  case  than  then.” 
“  Do  it  then,”  said  I ;  “  I  ’ll  help  you  all  I  can :  but 
we  won’t  let  the  captain  or  any  of  the  men  know  of 
it !  ”  “  O,  I  ’ll  put  that  all  right,”  said  Aleck ; 

“  Jones  has  the  first  watch  to-night,  and  I  ’ll  change 
with  him,  and  as  for  the  guardiano,  he ’s  a  sleepy 
cuss,  and  I  reckon  won’t  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
look  on  deck  after  he  turns  in,  —  he  never  has,  any 
way ;  and  if  you ’d  like  to  keep  watch  with  me,  sir, 
I  think  we  can  manage  it.”  “  But,  Bill,”  I  added. 
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“  look  out  for  the  guarda-costa :  if  they  see  anything 
in  the  water  moving  between  the  vessels,  they’ll 
fire  at  it,  certainly.”  “  That  won’t  trouble  me,”  re¬ 
plied  the  imperturbable  tar.  “  I  have  run  the 
blockade  in  the  American  war  thirteen  times,  and 
had  bigger  baUs  than  that  fellow  can  throw  whiz¬ 
zing  about  my  head,  and  fired  by  better  gunners  than 
they  have  got  aboard  there.  Why,  sir,  we  ran  al¬ 
most  into  one  of  their  monitors  one  night,  and  had 
eight  fifteen-inch  shot  fired  at  us  without  being  hit, 
and  in  all  the  thirteen  trips  in  and  out  we  never 
were  hit  but  once  —  and  then  the  ball  only  took  off 
the  head  of  the  look-out  forward.” 

And  so  we  arranged  it  that  Bill  should  swim  off 
to  the  ship  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  trusting  to 
fortune  to  get  the  provisions  aboard  without  discov¬ 
ery,  we  were  to  hang  overboard  a  light  for  him  to 
swim  back  to. 

“  That  ship  reminds  me,”  said  Bill,  after  a  long 
pause,  “  of  a  trip  I  made  once  in  an  English  ship  to 
^negal.  We  went  up  the  river  to  load,  and  while 
we  lay  there  waiting  for  cargo  to  come  down,  we 
had  one  of  the  worst  yellow-fevers  break  out  on  the 
ship  I  ever  saw.  Tlie  first  man  who  was  taken  with 
it  died  in  three  hours,  and  that  day  two  more  were 
taken  and  died  before  dark,  and  in  three  daj-s  we 
lost  all  but  seven  of  the  crew  one  after  the  other,  — 
not  one  was  sick  more  than  six  hours,  —  and  then 
the  mate  was  taken  sick.  'The  first  thing  I  knew  of 
it  was  that  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Bill,  give  me  a  good  glass 
of  grog,  and  fill  my  pipe ;  I  want  one  good  smoke 
and  a  drink  before  I  die.'  ‘  O,  nonsense,’  says  I, 

‘  you  are  no  more  likely  to  die  than  I  am.’  ‘  I  know 
very  well  I  have  got  it,’  said  he  ;  ‘  and  when  I  am 
dead,  bury  me  deep  enough  so  that  the  land-crabs 
can’t  dig  me  up.  Sure  enough  he  died  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  we  took  him  ashore  before  night  and 
buried  him  in  a  good  deep  grave.  In  two  days 
more  there  were  only  the  captain  and  I  alive  on  the 
ship.  And  there  we  lay  ten  davs  till  we  heard  that 
an  English  man-of-war  was  of^  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  the  captain  sent  a  native  boat  down  to 
ask  him  to  send  up  men  to  work  the  ship  out  of  the 
river.  The  man-of-war  sent  word  that  they  would  n’t 
send  men  up  the  river,  but  if  we  could  work  her 
down  with  natives,  they  would  give  us  men  to  get 
the  ship  home  to  England,  and  so  we  got  out,  but  a 
dense  of  a  time  we  had  of  it  getting  down.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  feel  on  that  ship  pretty  much  as  I  did 
those  ten  days.” 

All  day  long  we  heard  at  Intervals  that  pitiful 
cry,  “  Bread !  bread  !  ”  faintly  coming  over  the  wa¬ 
ter.  It  was  more  tolerable  than  the  day  before,  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  that  relief  would  go  with  nightfall. 
And  so,  as  the  dark  came,  we  made  up  a  packet  of 
hard  bread  with  a  little  cold  meat  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  binding  it  securely  between  Bill’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  with  a  pointed  stick  on  top  of  it,  in  case, 
as  he  said,  “  a  shark  should  want  to  take  the  prog 
from  him,”  he  slipped  down  into  the  water,  stripped 
to  his  drawers,  and  struck  out  for  the  cholera-ship 
so  quietly  that  you  might  have  thought  it  a  little 
school  of  guard-fish. 

We  sat  on  the  forecastle  watching  and  waiting. 
I  said  nothing,  and  where  two  are  together  and  one 
will  not  talk,  the  other  sometimes  will.  Aleck  final¬ 
ly  broke  silence  with,  —  “  Women  are  mighty  curi¬ 
ous  things.  I’ll  bet  that  old  one  don’t  touch  a 
mouthful  till  t’other  has  eaten,  and  I  don’t  believe 
she  would  have  made  half  the  fiiss  she  did  if  she  had 
been  alone.  In  the  beginning  of  the  American  war 
I  belonged  to  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  and 


we  were  sent  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  bushwhacking  about  that  time. 
We  were  picketed  one  day  in  a  line  about  two  miles 
long  across  country,  and  I  was  on  the  extreme 
left.  I  took  my  saddle  off,  holsters  and  all,  and 
hung  it  on  a  branch  of  a  peaeh-trcc,  and  my  car¬ 
bine  on  another.  We  knew  there  were  no  Yankees 
near,  and  so  I  was  kind  o’  off  guard,  eating  peaches. 
By  and  by  I  saw  a  young  woman  coming  down  to 
where  I  was,  on  horseback.  She  wanted  to  know 
if  there  were  many  of  the  boys  near,  and  if  they 
would  buy  some  milk  of  her  if  she  took  it  down  to 
them.  I  said  I  thought  they  woidd,  and  took  about 
a  quart  myself ;  and  as  she  had  n’t  much  moie,  I 
emptied  the  water  out  of  my  canteen  and  took  the 
rest.  Says  she,  ‘If  you’ll  come  up  to  the  house 
yonder  I ’ve  got  something  better  than  that :  you 
may  have  some  good  peach-brandy,  —  some  of  your 
fellows  might  like  a  little.’  I  said  I ’d  go,  and  she 
says,  ‘  You  need  n’t  take  your  saddle  or  carbine ; 
it’s  just  a  step,  and  they  are  safe  enough  here, — 
there’s  nobody  about.’  So  I  mounted  bareback, 
and  she  led  the  way.  When  we  passed  the  bars 
where  she  ctune  in,  she  says,  ‘  You  ride  on  a  step, 
and  I  ’ll  get  down  and  put  up  the  bars.  I  went  on, 
and  as  she  came  up  behind,  she  says  pretty  sharp, 

‘  Ride  a  little  faster,  if  you  please.’  I  looked  round 
and  she  had  a  revolver  pointed  straight  at  my  head, 
and  I  saw  that  she  knew  how  to  use  it.  I  had  left 
everything  behind  me  like  a  fool,  and  had  to  give 
in  and  obey  orders.  ‘  That ’s  the  house,  if  you 
please,’  she  s-ays,  and  showed  me  a  house  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We  got 
there,  and  she  told  me  to  get  down  and  eat  some¬ 
thing,  for  she  was  going  to  give  me  a  long  ride,  — 
into  the  Yankee  lines,  about  twenty  miles  away. 
Her  father  came  out  and  abused  me  like  a  thief, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  have  me  sent  into 
the  Federal  lines  to  be  liung.  It  seems  he  had  had  a 
son  hung  the  week  before  by  some  of  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  and  was  going  to  have  his  revenge  out  of  me. 
I  ate  pretty  well,  for  I  thought  I  might  need  it  be¬ 
fore  I  got  any  more,  and  then  the  old  fellow  began 
to  curse  me  and  abuse  me  like  anything.  He  said 
he  would  shoot  me  on  the  spot  if  it  was  n’t  that  he ’d 
rather  have  me  hung ;  and  instead  of  giving  me  my 
own  horse,  he  took  the  worst  one  he  had  in  his  sta¬ 
bles,  and  they  put  me  on  that  with  my  feet  tied  to¬ 
gether  under  his  belly.  Luckily  they  did  n’t  tie  my 
hands,  for  they  thought  I  had  no  anus,  and  could  n’t 
help  myself ;  but  I  always  carrieil  a  small  revolver 
in  iny  shirt  bosom.  The  girl  kept  too  sharp  watch 
on  me  for  me  to  use  it.  She  never  turned  her  re¬ 
volver  from  me,  an<l  I  knew  that  the  first  susjiicious 
move  I  made  I  was  a  dead  man.  AVe  went  aliout 
ten  miles  in  this  way,  when  my  old  crow-bait  gave 
out  and  would  n’t  go  any  farther.  She  would  n’t 
trust  me  afoot,  and  so  had  to  give  up  her  own  horse, 
but  she  kept  the  bridle  in  her  own  hands,  and  walked 
ahead  with  one  eye  turned  back  on  me,  and  the 
revolver  eocked  with  her  finger  on  the  trigger,  so 
that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  put  my  hand  in  my 
bosom.  We  finally  came  to  a  spring,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  drink :  I  did  n’t  feel  much  like 
drinking,  but  I  said  yes,  and  so  she  let  me  down.  I 
put  my  head  down  to  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  my  hand  down  where  the  revolver  was, 
and  pulled  it  forward  where  I  could  put  my  hand 
on  it  easily;  but  she  was  on  the  watch  and  I 
could  n't  pull  it  out.  I  mounted  again,  and  the  first 
time  she  was  off  her  guard  a  little,  I  fired  and  broke 
the  arm  she  held  the  pbtol  in.  ‘  Now,’  says  I,  ‘  it ’s 
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my  turn  :  you  ’ll  please  get  on  that  horse  and  we  ’ll 
go  back.  She  did  n’t  flinch  or  say  a  word,  but  got, 
on  the  horse,  and  I  tied  her  legs  as  they  had  mine, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  house.  The  old  man  he 
heard  us  come  up  to  the  door  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  lie  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet  and  ran  for 
his  rifle.  1  knew  what  he  was  alter,  and  pushed  the 
door  in  before  he  was  loaded.  Says  I,  ‘  You  may 
put  that  shooting-iron  down  and  come  with  me.’ 
He  was  n’t  as  brave  as  the  girl,  but  it  was  no  use  to 
resist,  and  he  knew  it ;  so  he  came  along.  About 
half-way  back  we  met  some  of  our  fellows  who  had 
missed  me,  and  come  out  to  look  me  up.  They  took 
them  both,  and  —  ”  he  paused  a  moment,  and  low¬ 
ering  his  tone,  added,  “I  don’t  know  what  they  did 

with  them,  but  I  know  d - well  what  they  would 

have  done  with  me.”  I  replied,  after  a  pause,  “  I 
suppose  they  hanged  them  both  ?  ”  Alec^  nodded 
his  head  without  looking  up,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  drop  the  subject. 

“  liut,”  said  I,  rather  disposed  to  work  the  vein 
of  communicativeness,  but  not  anxious  to  hear  any 
more  such  adventures,  “  I  thought  you  had  been  in 
the  Confederate  navy?”  “I  was,”  said  Aleck. 
“I  was  with  Semmes  everywhere  he  went;  I  was 
in  the  naval  brigade  and  blockade-running,  and  on 
the  Alabama  all  the  while  he  commanded  her.” 
“  But  not  when  she  sank,  I  suppose  ?  ”  I  rejoined. 
“  Well,  I  was,  and  was  picked  up  with  him  by  the 
Deerhound.”  “  It  was  a  pretty  sharp  fight,  was  n’t 
it  ?  ”  I  suggestingly  asked.  “  It  was  that,”  replied 
Aleck ;  but  he  tlid  n’t  care  about  enlarging.  “  I 
suppose  it  was  the  eleven-inch  shells  that  did  her 
business  ?  ”  “  O  no,”  said  he,  coming  to  a  kind  of 
confessional,  “  we  never  had  any  chance ;  we  had 
no  gunners  to  compare  with  the  Kearsarge’s.  Our 
gunners  fired  by  routine,  and  when  they  had  the 
gun  loaded,  fired  it  off  blind.  They  never  changed 
the  elevation  of  their  guns  all  the  fight,  and  the 
Keai-sarge  was  working  up  to  us  all  the  while,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  every  time  she  was  hid  by  smoke 
to  work  a  little  nearer,  and  then  her  gunners  took 
aim  for  every  shot.”  “  Then  it  is  n’t  true  that  the 
Alabama  tried  to  board  the  Kearsarge  ?  ”  “  No, 

sir;  she  did  her  best  to  get  away  from  lier  from  the 
time  the  fight  commenced :  we  knew  well  that  if  we 
got  in  range  of  her  Dahlgren  howitzers,  she  would 
sink  us  in  ten  minutes.”  “But,”  I  asked,  “don’t 
you  believe  that  Semmes  supposed  he  would  whip 
tlie  Kearsarge  wlien  he  went  out  to  fight  her  ?  ” 
“  No ;  he  was  bullied  into  it,  and  took  good  care  to 
leave  all  his  valuables  on  shore,  and  had  a  life-pre¬ 
server  on  through  the  fight.  I  saw  him  put  it  on, 
and  I  thought  if  it  was  wise  in  him,  it  would  n’t  be 
foolish  in  me,  and  I  pift  one  on  too.  When  Semmes 
saw  that  the  ship  was  going  down,  he  told  us  all  to 
swim  who  could,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  jump 
into  the  water,  and  we  all  made  for  the  Deerhound. 
I  was  a  long  way  ahead  of  Semmes,  and,  when  I 
came  up  to  the  Deerhound’s  boat,  they  asked  me  if 
I  was  Amines  before  they  would  take  me  in.  I 
said  I  was  n’t,  and  then  they  asked  me  what  I  was 
on  the  Alabama.  Said  I,  ‘  No  matter  what  I  was 
on  the  Alabama,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  soon  if  you 
don’t  take  me  in.’  They  asked  me  again  if  I  was 
an  officer  or  a  seaman,  and  would  n’t  take  me  in 
until  I  told  them  that  I  was  an  officer.”  “But,” 
said  I,  “  did  they  actually  refuse  to  pick  up  common 
seamen,  and  leave  them  to  drown  ?  ”  “  They  did 
that,”  re])lied  he,  wrathfully,  and  probably  not  very 
correctly;  “and  as  soon  as  they  had  Semmes  on 
boanl,  they  made  tracks  as  fast  as  they  knew  how. 


and  left  everybody  else  to  drown  or  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  Kearsarge.” 

“  Time  to  show  the  light,  I  reckon,”  said  Aleck, 
after  his  ebullition  had  subsided,  and  proceeded  to 
put  over  the  bows  the  light  agreed  on.  An  hour 
after  Bill  had  started  on  liis  voyage,  we  heard  his 
whistle  from  below  the  forechains,  and,  heaving  him 
a  line,  brought  him  in  cautiously.  He  slipped  down 
to  change  his  clothing  aVid  add  to  it,  and  then  came 
up  to  render  an  account  of  his  doings.  He  had,  as 
he  anticipated,  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  on 
board  the  ship  than  in  getting  to  it.  He  had  found 
the  poor  women  on  the  quarter-deck,  —  all  order 
and  ship-keeping  abandoned,  and  np  look-out  any¬ 
where.  The  passengers  were  sleeping  on  deck  or 
sitting  around  it,  moaning  and  weeping.  He  dared 
not  call  to  the  women  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
guardiant,  and  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
other  passengers  to  whom  his  small  supply  would 
have  been  but  a  mouthfuL  He  swam  round  and 
round  looking  for  a  loose  rope’s-end  in  vain,  and 
finally  did  what  we  should  have  supposed  certain  to 
lead  to  his  discovery,  —  climbed  up  the  cable  and 
over  the  bows,  throwing  over  his  shoulders  the  first 
garment  he  found  on  the  disorderly  deck,  and  slowly 
walked  the  whole  length  of  the  ship :  when,  having 
deposited  the  provisions  at  the  side  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  ones,  signifying  that  they  were  to  inform  no  one, 
and  keep  them  to  themselves,  as  well  as  his  few  words 
of  Greek  would  let  him,  he  dropped  overboard  by  a 
line  from  the  quarter,  and,  leaving  them  in  mute 
and  motionless  wonder,  came  back  as  quietly  as  he 
had  gone.  Bill  could  n’t  resist  the  temptation  next 
morning  of  waving  a  big  white  cloth  at  the  ship,  — 
a  signal  which  attracted  the  immediate  attention  and 
suspicion  of  our  watchful  guardiano,  who,  with  an 
eflervescence  of  useless  Greek,  delivered  his  mind 
on  the  subject  of  contumacia  and  communication, 
at  which  we  all  laughed ;  we  felt  merrier  that  morn¬ 
ing  than  for  many  days  past.  ' 

In  fact,  though  we  saw  for  several  days  more  the 
boat  going  back  and  forwards  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  and  knew  that  they  went  to  bury  the  dead,  — 
could  see  them  buried  even  with  our  glasses,  —  we 
never  felt  so  oppressed  by  the  horror  of  it  since 
Bill’s  chivalric  swim.  We  finished  without  other 
incident  our  appointed  two  weeks,  and  had  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  public  clamor  had 
obliged  Syra  to  recognize  the  claims  of  humanity, 
and  send  food  to  the  starving. 

We  had  to  undergo  a  five  daj's’  “observation” 
behind  the  lighthouse  island  off  the  port,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  English  steamer,  which  was,  more¬ 
over,  threatened  with  a  third  fortnight,  —  which  she 
escaped  only  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  the 
British  consul,  backed  up  by  the  Legation  at  Athens, 
who  persuaded  the  central  government  to  send  or¬ 
ders  to  Syra  that  the  steamer  should  be  admitted  to 
pratique.  A  Greek  man-of-war  was  accordingly 
sent  trom  the  Pirseus  to  SjTa  with  a  commission  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and,  finding  them  well  founded,  ordered  the  ad¬ 
mittance  ot  the  steamer  to  pratique ;  but  so  great 
was  the  terror  of  the  population  and  the  timidity  of 
the  commission,  that  tne  latter  ceded  to  the  threats 
of  a  revolution,  and  compromised  on  admitting  the 
passengers  to  the  lazaretto  of  Syra,  and  sending  the 
ship  away.  If  all  these  things  are  not  recorded  in 
the  chronicles  of  that  city,  they  are  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  were  martyrs  to  the  inhuman  cowartlice 
of  S^Ta,  and  who  will  bear  me  testimony  that  every 
occurrence  of  which  public  recognition  could  lie 
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taken  in  the  above  narrative  is  strictly  true.  As 
for  the  yams,  I  tell  them,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  as  they  were  told  me,  and  —  believe  them. 
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About  a  year  after  my  scaffold  accident,*  I  goes 
home  one  night,  and  Mrs.  Burge  —  that’s  our  nex’- 
room  neighbor  —  shows  me  something  wrapped  up 
in  flannel,  all  pink  and  creasy,  and  very  snuifly,  as 
though  it  wanted  its  nose  blowing ;  which  could  n’t 
be  expected,  for  it  had  n’t  got  any  to  signify. 

“  Ain’t  it  a  little  beauty  ?  ”  she  says. 

Well,  I  could  n’t  see  as  it  was  ;  but  I  did  n’t  like 
to  say  so,  for  I  knew  my  wife  Polly  had  been  rather 
reckoning  on  what  she  said  we  ought  to  have  had 
more  ’n  a  year  ago ;  so  I  did  n’t  like  to  disappoint 
her,  for  I  knew  she  lay  listenin’  in  the  nex’  room. 

Polly  always  said  there  never  was  such  a  babv  as 
that  one;  and  somehow  it  teas  taking  to  sec  how 
her  face  used  to  light  up  all  over  smdes  when  she 
thought  I  wara’t  looking ;  and  I  knew  it  was  all  on 
account  of  the  little  ’un.  She  never  said  she  felt 
dull  now ;  and  when  at  home  of  a  night  I  used  to 
think  how  my  mates  would  laugh  to  see  me  a-han- 
dling  the  little  thing  that  was  alius  being  pushed  into 
my  face  to  kiss ;  when  I ’m  blest  if  ever  1  see  such  a 
voracious  fun  in  my  life :  it  would  hang  on  to  you  — 
nose,  lip,  anywheres  —  in  a  minute. 

One  day,  when  it  was  about  nine  months  old,  it 
was  taken  all  of  a  sudden  like  with  a  fit.  Polly 
screamed  to  me  to  run  for  the  doctor  ;  for  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  was  on  the  club  that  week,  and  at 
home  with  a  bad  hand.  I  ran  for  him,  and  he  soon 
come ;  and  then  there  was  a  warm  bath  and  medi¬ 
cine  ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  saw  the  little  thing 
lying  on  Polly’s  lap  so  still  and  quiet,  and  with  a 
dull  film  forming  over  its  eyes,  I  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  was  coming,  though  I  dared  not  tell  her  ;  and 
about  twelve  o’clock  the  little  thing  suddenly  start¬ 
ed,  stared  wildly  an  instant,  and  then  it  was  all 
over. 

My  hand  wara’t  bad  any,  more  that  week  ;  for 
it  took  all  my  time  to  try  and  cheer  up  my  poor 
heart-broken  lass.  She  did  take  on  dreadful,  night 
and  day,  night  and  day,  till  we  buried  it ;  and  then 
she  seemed  to  take  quite  a  change,  and  begged  of 
me  to  forgive  what  she  called  her  selfishness,  and 
wiped  her  eyes  once  for  all,  as  she  said,  and  talked 
about  all  being  fur  the  best.  But  she  did  n’t  know 
that  I  lay  awake  of  a  night,  feeling  her  cry  silently 
till  the  pdlow  was  soakeil  with  tears. 

We  buried  the  little  one  on  the  Sunday,  and 
on  the  Monday  morning  I  was  clapped  on  to  a 
job  that  I  didn’t  much  relish,  for  it  was  the  re¬ 
bricking  of  a  sewer  that  ran  down  one  of  the  main 
streets,  quite  fifty  feet  underaround. 

Arter  two  years  in  London  I ’d  seen  some  change, 
but  this  was  my  first  visit  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
I ’d  worked  on  drains  down  in  the  country,  but  not 
in  such  a  concern  as  this ;  why,  a  life-guard  might 
have  walked  down  it  easy ;  so  that  there  was  plenty 
of  room  to  work.  But  then,  mind  you,  it  ain’t 

Iileasant  work;  there  you  go,  down  ladder  after 
adder,  past  gas-pipes  and  water-pipes,  and  down 
and  down,  till  you  get  to  the  stage  stretched  across 
the  part  that  you  are  at  work  on,  with  the  daylight 
so  high  up,  as  seen  through  boards  and  scaffolds 
and  ladders,  that  it ’s  no  use  to  you  who  are  work- 
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ing  ^  the  light  of  flaring  gas.  There  in  front  of 
you  is  the  dark,  black  arch ;  and  there  behind  you 
is  another ;  while  under  your  feet  the  foul  rushing 
water  hurries  along,  sending  up  a  smell  as  turns 
your  silver  watch,  and  every  sixpence  and  shilling 
y<Ju  have  in  your  pocket,  black  as  the  water  that 
swirls  bubbling  along.  Every  word  you  speak  sounds 
hollow  and  echoing,  while  it  goes  whispering  and 
rumbling  along  the  dark  arch  till  you  think  it  has 
gone,  when  all  at  once  you  hear  it  again  quite  plain 
in  a  way  as  would  make  you  jump  as  mucli  as  when 
half  a  brick  or  a  bit  o’  hard  mortar  dropped  into 
the  water. 

But  talk  about  jumping,  nothing  made  me  jump 
more  than  when  a  bit  of  soil,  or  a  stone,  was  loos¬ 
ened  up  above,  and  came  rattling  down.  I ’ve  seen 
more  than  one  chap  change  color ;  and  I  know  it ’s 
been  from  the  thought  that,  suppose  the  earth  caved 
in,  where  should  we  be  ?  No  doubt  the  first  crush 
in  would  do  it,  and  there ’d  be  an  end  of  workmen 
and  foreman;  but  there  seemed  something  werry 
awful  in  the  idea  o’  being  buried  alive. 

Big  as  the  opening  was,  when  I  went  to  work,  it 
made  me  shudder :  there  was  the  earth  thrown  out ; 
there  was  the  rope  at  the  side ;  there  was  the  board¬ 
ing  round ;  there  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  big 
grave,  same  as  I ’d  stood  by  on  a  little  scale  the  day 
before;  and,  feelii^  a  bit  low-spirited,  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  I  was  going  down  into  my  own, 
never  to  come  up  any  more. 

Werry  stupid  and  foolish  ideas,  says  you,  —  far¬ 
fetched  ideas.  Werry  likely,  but  that’s  what  I 
thought ;  and  there  are  times  when  men  has  werry 
strange  ideas ;  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  for  a  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  struck  me  when  I  went  down  that  hole  as  I 
should  n’t  come  up  it  again ;  and  I  did  n’t,  neither. 
Why,  the  werry  feel  o’  the  cold,  damp  place  made 
you  think  o’  being  buried,  and  when  a  few  bits  of 
earth  came  and  rattled  down  upon  the  stage  above 
my  head,  as  soon  as  the  first  start  was  over,  it 
seemed  to  me  so  like  the  rattling  o’  the  earth  but  a 
few  hours  before  upon  a  little  coffin,  that  something 
fell  with  a  pat  upon  my  bright  trowel,  which,  if  it 
hail  been  left,  would  ha’  been  a  spot  o’  rust. 

Nothing  like  work  to  put  a  fellow  to  rights ;  and 
I  soon  found  that  I  was  feeling  better,  and  the 
strokes  o’  my  trowel  went  ringing  away  down  the 
sewer  as  I  cut  the  bricks  in  half;  and  after  a  bit  I 
almost  felt  inclined  to  whistle ;  but  I  did  n’t,  for  I 
kept  on  thinking  of  that  solitary  face  at  home, — 
the  face  that  always  brightened  up  when  I  went 
back,  and  had  made  such  a  man  ov  me  as  I  felt  I 
was,  for  it  was  enough  to  make  any  man  vain  to  be 
thought  so  much  of.  And  then  I  thought  how  dull 
she ’d  be,  and  how  fond  she ’d  be  o’  looking  at  the 
drawer  where  all  the  little  things  were  kept ;  and 
then  I  —  well,  I  ain’t  ashamed  of  it,  if  I  am  a  great 
hulking  fellow  —  I  took  care  that  nobaly  saw  what 
I  was  doing,  while  I  had  a  look  at  a  little  bit  of  a 
shoe  as  I  had  in  iny  pocket 

I  did  n’t  go  home  to  dinner,  for  it  was  too  far  off ; 
so  I  had  my  snack,  and  then  went  to  it  again  directly 
along  with  two  more,  for  we  was  on  the  piece.  We 
had  some  beer  sent  down  to  us,  and  at  it  we  went 
till  it  was  time  to  leave  off ;  and  I  must  say  as  I  was 
glad  of  it,  and  didn’t  much  envy  the  firesh  gang 
coming  on  to  work  all  night,  though  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  night  with  us.  I  was  last  down,  and 
had  jest  put  my  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  when  I  heard  something  falling  as  it  hit  and 
jarred  the  boards  up’ards ;  and  then  directly  after 
I  what  seemed  to  be  a  brick  caught  me  on  the  head, 
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and,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  was  off  the  little 
platform,  splash  down  in  the  cold  rushing  water  that 
took  me  off  and  away  yards  u^n  yards  before  I  got 
my  head  above  it ;  and  then  I  was  so  confused  and 
half  stunned  that  I  let  it  go  under  again,  and  had 
been  carried  ever  so  far  before,  half  drowned,  I 
gained  my  legs  and  leaned,  panting  and  blinded,  up 
against  the  slimy  wall. 

There  I  stood  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  I  should 
suppose,  shuddering  and  horrified,  with  the  thick 
darkness  all  around,  the  slimy,  muddy  bricks  against 
my  hands,  the  cold,  rushing  water  beneath  me,  and 
my  mind  in  that  confused  state  that  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  longer  I  did  n’t  know  what  I  was  going  to  do 
next,  and  wanted  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  all 
a  dream,  and  1  should  wake  up  directly. 

All  at  once,  though,  I  gave  a  jump,  and,  instead 
o’  being  cold  with  the  water  dripping  from  me,  I 
turned  all  hot  and  burning,  and  then  again  cold  and 
jhuddery ;  for  I  had  felt  something  crawling  on  my 
(boulder,  and  then  close  against  my  bare  neck, 
when  I  gave  the  jump,  and  heard  close  by  me  a 
light  splash  in  the  water,  —  a  splash  which  echoed 
through  the  hollow  place,  while,  half  to  frighten 
the  be.asts  that  I  fancied  must  be  in  swarms  around 
me,  half  wrung  from  me  as  a  cry  of  fear  and  agony, 
I  yelled  out,  — 

“  Rais  !  ” 

Rato  they  were;  for  above  the  hollow  “wash- 
wash,  hurry-hurry,  wash-wash,  hurry-hurry  ”  of  the 
water,  1  could  hear  little  splashes  and  a  scuffling  by 
me  along  the  sides  o’  the  brick-work. 

You  may  laugh  at  people’s  hair  standing  on  end, 
but  I  know  then  that  there  was  a  creeping,  tingling 
sensation  in  the  roots  o’  mine,  as  though  sand  was 
trickling  amongst  it ;  a  cloud  seemed  to  come  over 
my  mind,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  believe  I  was 
mad,  —  mad  with  fear ;  and  it  was  only  by  setting 
my  teeth  hard  and  clenchii^  my  fists  that  I  kept 
from  shrieking.  However,  I  was  soon  better,  and 
ready  to  laugh  at  myself  os  I  recollected  that  I 
could  only  be  a  little  way  from  the  spot  where  the 
men  worked;  so  I  began  to  wade  mong  with  the 
water  here  about  up  to  my  middle.  All  at  once  I 
stopped,  and  thought  about  where  I  was  at  work. 

“  Which  way  did  the  water  run  f  ” 

My  head  turned  hot  and  my  temples  throbbed 
with  the  thought.  If  I  went  the  wrong  way  I  should 
be  lost  —  lost  in  this  horrible  darkness  —  to  sink,  at 
last,  into  the  foul,  black  stream,  to  be  drowned  and 
devoured  by  the  rato,  or  else  to  be  choked  by  the  foul 
gases  that  must  be  lurking  down  here  in  these  dark 
recesses. 

Again  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  come  upon 
me :  I  shrieked  out  wildly,  and  the  cry  went  echo¬ 
ing  through  the  sewer,  sounding  hollow  and  wild  till 
it  faded  away.  But  once  more  I  got  the  better  of 
it,  and  persuaded  mv-self  that  I  had  only  cried  aloud 
to  scare  the  rats.  What  would  I  not  have  given  for 
a  stout  stick  as  a  defence  against  attack  as  I  groped 
my  \*ay  on,  feeling  convinced  that  I  should  be  right 
if  I  crawled  down  stream,  when  a  little  reflection 
would  have  told  me  that  up  stream  must  be  the 
right  way,  for  I  must  have  been  borne  down  by  the 
water.  But  I  could  not  reflect,  for  my  brain  seemed 
in  a  state  of  fever,  and  now  and  then  my  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  as  though  I  had  the  ague. 

I  groped  on  for  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  horrid  thought  came  upon  me  that  I  was  going 
wrong,  and  again  I  tried  to  lean  up  against  the  wall, 
which  seemed  to  cause  my  feet  to  slip  from  under 
me.  I  felt  no  cold,  for  the  perspiration  dropped 


from  me,  as  I  frantically  turned  back  and  tried  to 
retrace  my  steps,  guiding  myself  by  running  a  hand 
against  the  wall  where  every  now  and  then  it  entered 
the  mouth  of  a  small  drain,  when,  so  sure  as  it  did, 
there  was  a  scuffle  and  rush,  and  more  than  once  I 
touched  the  cold  slippery  body  of  a  rat,  —  a  touch 
that  made  me  start  back  as  though  shot. 

On  I  went,  and  on,  and  still  no  scaffold,  and  no 
gleam  of  gaslight.  Thought  after  thought  gave 
fresh  horror  to  my  situation,  as  now  I  feU  certmn 
that  in  my  frantic  haste  I  had  taken  some  wrong 
turn,  or  entered  a  branch  of  the  main  place ;  and 
at  last,  completely  bewildered,  I  rushed  headlong 
on,  stumbling  and  falling  twice  over,  so  that  I  was 
half  choked  in  the  black  water.  But  it  had  its 
good  effect ;  for  it  put  a  stop  to  my  wild  struggles, 
which  must  soon  have  ended  in  my  falling  insensible 
into  what  was  certain  death.  The  water  cooled  my 
head,  and  now,  feeling  completely  lost,  knowing  that 
I  must  have  been  nearly  two  hours  in  the  sewer,  I 
ma<le  iro  my  mind  to  follow  the  stream  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Thames,  where,  if  the  tide  was  down,  I  could 
get  from  the  mud  on  to  the  wharf  or  bank. 

So  once  more  I  struggled  on,  following  the  stream 
slowly  for  what  seemed  to  be  hours,  till  at  last,  rais¬ 
ing  my  hand,  I  found  I  could  not  touch  the  roof; 
and  by  that  knew  that  I  was  in  a  larger  sewer,  and 
therefore  not  very  far  from  the  mouth.  But  here 
there  was  a  new  terror  creeping  up  me,  so  to  speak, 
for  from  my  waist  the  water  now  touched  my  chest, 
and  soon  after  my  annpits ;  when  I  stopped,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  trust  myself  to  swim,  perhaps  a  mile,  when  I  felt 
that  weak  I  could  not  have  gone  a  hundred  yards. 

I  know  in  my  disappointment  I  gave  a  howl  like 
a  wild  beast,  and  turned  again  to  have  a  hard  fight 
to  breast  the  rushing  water,  which  nearly  took  me 
off  mv  legs.  But  the  fear  of  death  lent  me  help, 
and  ^  got  on  and  on  again  till  I  felt  myself  in  a 
turning  which  I  soon  knew  was  a  smaller  sewer,  and 
from  thence  I  reached  another,  where  I  had  to 
stoop ;  but  the  water  was  shallower,  not  above  my 
knees,  and  at  last  much  less  deep  than  that. 

Here  I  knelt  down  to  rest,  and  the  position  brought 
something  else  from  my  heart ;  and,  after  a  while, 
still  stooping,  I  went  on,  till,  having  p.ossed  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  drains,  I  determined  to  creep  up  one, 
and  I  did. 

P’raps  you  won’t  think  it  strange,  as  I  dream  and 
groan  in  bed  sometimes,  when  I  tell  you  what  fol¬ 
lowed. 

I  crawled  on,  and  on,  and  on,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  place  I  was  in  would  lead  under  one  of  the 
street-gratings,  and  I  kept  staring  ahead  in  the 
hopes  of  catching  a  gleam  of  light,  till  at  last  the 
place  seemed  so  tight  that  I  dared  go  no  farther,  for 
fear  of  being  fixed  in.  So  I  began  to  back  very 
slowly,  and  then,  feeling  it  rather  hard  work,  stopped 
for  a  rest. 

It  was  quite  dry  here  ;  but,  scuffling  on  in  front, 
I  kept  hearing  the  rats  I  had  driven  before  me ;  and 
now  that  I  stopped  and  was  quite  still,  half  a  dozen 
of  them  made  a  rush  to  get  past  me,  and  the  little  fight 
which  followed  even  now  gives  me  the  horrors.  I ’d 
hardly  room  to  move ;  but  I  killed  one  by  squeezing 
him,  when  the  others  backed  off,  but  not  till  my 
face  was  bitten  and  running  with  blood. 

At  last,  half  dead,  I  tried  to  back  out,  for  the 
lace  seemed  to  stifle  me;  and  I  pushed  myself 
ack  a  little  way,  and  then  I  was  stopped,  for  the 
skirts  of  my  jacket  filled  up  what  litUe  space  had 
been  left,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  wedged  in,  stuck  fast. 

Now  came  the  horrors  agmn  worse  than  ever. 
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The  hot  blood  seemed  to  gush  into  bw  eyes ;  I  felt 
half  suffocated ;  and,  to  add  to  my  sunerings,  a  rat, 
that  felt  itself,  as  it  were,  penned  up,  fastened  upon 
my  lip.  It  was  its  last  bite,  however,  for,  half  mad 
as  I  felt  tlicn,  my  teeth  had  closed  in  a  moment 
upon  the  vicious  beast,  and  it  was  dead. 

I  made  one  more  struggle,  but  could  not  move,  I 
was  so  knocked  up ;  and  then  I  fainted. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  before  I  come  to 
myself;  but  when  I  did,  the  first  sound  I  heard  was 
a  regular  tramp,  tramp,  of  some  ene  walking  over 
my  head,  and  I  gave  a  long  yell  for  help,  when,  to 
my  great  joy,  the  step  halted,  and  I  shrieked  again, 
and  the  sweetest  sound  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life 
came  back.  It  was  a  voice  shouting,  — 

“Hallo!” 

“  Stuck  fast  in  the  drain !  ”  I  shouted  with  all  the 
strength  I  had  left;  and  then  I  swooned  off  once 
more,  to  wake  up  a  week  afterwards  out  of  a  brain- 
fever  sleep  in  a  hospital. 

It  seems  I  had  got  within  a  few  yards  of  a  grating 
which  was  an  end  o’  the  drain,  and  the  close  quar¬ 
ters  made  the  rats  so  fierce.  The  policeman  had 
beard  my  shriek,  and  had  listened  at  the  mating, 
and  then  got  help ;  but  be  was  only  laughed  at,  for 
they  could  get  no  further  answer  out  o’  me.  It  was 
then  about  half  past  three  on  a  summer’s  morning ; 
and  though  the  grate  was  got  open,  they  were  about 
to  ^ve  it  up,  saying  the  policeman  had  been  hum¬ 
bugged  ;  when  a  couple  o’  sweejis  came  up,  and  the 
little  ’un  offered  to  go  down  bs^k’ards,  and  he  did, 
and  came  out  direcuy  after,  saying  tliat  he  could 
feel  a  man’s  head  with  his  toes. 

That  policeman  has  had  many  a  glass  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  since,  and  I  hope  he  ’ll  have  a  many  more ; 
and  when  he  tells  me  the  story,  which  I  like  to  hear 

—  but  alwa}'s  take  care  shall  be  when  Polly’s  away 

—  he  says  he  knows  I  should  have  liked  to  see  how 
they  tore  that  drain  up  in  no  time.  To  which 
there ’s  always  such  an  echo  in  my  heart,  that  it 
comes  quite  natural  to  say,  “  You  ’re  right,  my  boy !  ” 

AN  ALPINE  STORM. 

In  every  Alpine  valley,  the  tales  of  disaster 
wrought  from  time  to  time  by  the  tempest  or  the 
avalanche  are  amongst  the  most  firmly  rooted  mat¬ 
ters  of  local  tradition.  The  landslip,  the  snowfall, 
the  whirlwind,  the  storm,  have  written  their  story  in 
indelible  records  almost  everywhere  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  higher  mountains, — sometimes  in 
isolated  fragments  which  tell  of  a  purely  local  catas¬ 
trophe,  sometimes  in  the  more  ample  chapters  of  a 
history  which  covers  a  national  misfortune.  Of  ele¬ 
mental  outbreaks  of  the  more  general  character,  the 
inundations  of  1853  afforded  a  striking  example. 
For  throe  days  in  succession,  wherever  an  Alp 
reared  its  head,  or  a  snow-basin  lay  couched  in  a 
mountain-hollow,  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady  and  per¬ 
severing  energy  which,  to  those  who  knew  the  coun.* 
try,  had  something  in  it  more  ominous  than  the 
bursting  of  the  wildest  tempest  Without  pause  or 
variation  of  intensity,  without  break  or  gap  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles,  and  rendered  infinitely  more 
potent  by  a  temperature  high  without  precedent  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  the  waters  streamed  down 
from  the  skies  over  a  thousand  mountains  and  their 
intermediate  deprosnons,  and,  with  their  volume 
swollen  to  an  incredible  extent  by  the  debris  of  rock, 

glacier,  and  snowfield  which  they  bore  with  them  to 
lie  devoted  valleys  and  lowlands,  committed  an 
amount  of  general  ravage  and  destruction  such  as 


no  living  memory  could  parallel,  and  such  as  all  the 
luxuriance  of  Alpine  vegetation  could  not  hide  for 
years.  Such  diasters  are  overwhelming  from  their 
magnitude  and  universality.  But  the  cause  is  at 
leapt  obviously  adequate  to  the  effect,  and  the  result 
foreseen  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  downfall  loi^  before  the  waters  rise  to 
their  full  height.  Local  and  partial  inundations 
have  often  a  peculiar  intensity,  not  to  say  ferocity, 
of  their  own;  and  mischief  such  as  in  1853  it  took 
three  days  of  bad  weather  to  bring  about,  is  some¬ 
times  the  work  of  an  hour.  A  remarkable  out¬ 
break  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the  past  summer, 
in  the  little  valley  of  Sixt,  which,  it  is  believed,  af- 
fonled  an  example  of  rapid  destruction  and  of  mere¬ 
ly  local  activity  rare  even  amongst  similar  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  may  therefore  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

The  village  of  Sixt  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  two  mountain  torrents,  —  the  Bas  Giffre  and  the 
Ilaut  Giffre.  The  Bas  Giffre  drains  a  valley  six  or 
seven  miles  long,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  well 
known  to  tourists  as  the  Fond  de  la  Combe,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  outpourings  of  several  small  glaciers  clus¬ 
tered  about  the  base  of  the  Pic  de  Tinnc verges,  the 

Srincipal  one  being  the  glacier  of  Mont  Ruan,  where 
acques  Balmat,  the  pioneer  of  Mont  Blanc,  met  a 
tragical  death.  The  valley  of  the  Ilaut  Giffre  is  of 
about  the  same  extent,  but  leads  to  mountains  more 
generally  known,  —  the  Buet,  whence  the  traveller 
gazes  on  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  to  be  found  in 
the  Western  Alps,  with  the  Col  de  Lcchaud  crossing 
its  western  shoulder,  and  westward  still  the  rocky 
chain  of  Les  Fys,  terminating  in  the  magnificent 
Pointe  do  Salles,  and  flanking  the  Col  d’Anterne  by 
a  range  of  precipices  which  can  scarcely  be  matched 
for  abrupt  and  awful  grandeur  in  Switzerland  or 
Savoy.  The  valley  penetrates  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Buet,  and  is  blocked  at  last  by  an  amphithe¬ 
atre  of  crag  and  precipice  not  unlike  one  of  the 
well-known  ‘  Cirques  ’  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  rocks  rise  tier  above  tier  and  wall 
aliove  wall,  with  only  here  and  there  a  narrow  band 
of  shelving  verdure  between  one  set  of  precipices 
and  the  ne.xt,  from  the  bed  of  the  waten-ourse  to  the 
glaciers  by  which  the  Buet  is  crowned,  some  five 
thousand  feet  above.  Near  one  extremity  of  the 
horseshoe,  a  beautiful  slope  of  mingled  gra.ss  and 
firwood  is  banked  up  against  the  terraced  .structure 
of  tlie  mountain,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  cone, 
and  presents  a  delightful  contrast  of  color  with  the 
eTer-<‘hanging  shades  of  gray  and  brown  and  black 
that  fli^  auiwart  the  sombre  ma-ss  as  the  clouds  chase 
one  another  across  the  blue  sky,  or  as  the  varying 
rays  of  morning,  midday,  or  sunset  play  into  the 
amphitheatre,  —  sometimes  concealing  in  a  blaze  of 
sunlight^  sometimes  exposing  by  the  neavy  shadows 
that  attend  them,  the  infinite  intricacies  of  mountain 
architecture.  At  the  base  of  this  green  buttress  of 
the  Buet,  the  valley  forks  again,  the  watercourse  on 
the  right  descending  straignt  fium  the  Col  de  IA~ 
chaud,  and  that  on  the  left  receiving  the  far  more 
considerable  drainage  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Buet 
itself.  Two  or  three  hundr^  feet  above  the  con- 
ffuence  of  these  two  waters,  a  little  plateau  breaks 
the  uniformity  of  the  grass  slope,  and  here  is  nestled 
a  little  collection  of  chAlets  called  Les'  Fonds,  in 
front  of  which,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  plateau,  an 
English  gentleman  has  built  ms  “  Eagle’s  Nest,”  a 
beautiful  mountain  home,  forming  a  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject  from  many  parts  of  the  path  from  Sixt  to  the 
Col  d’Anternc.  It  was  here  that  the  tempest  burst 
in  its  full  viedence. 
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Tlic  following  particulars  have  been  collected,  I 
partly  by  conversation  with  a  considerable  number 
of  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  partly  bjf  per¬ 
gonal  inspection.  There  was  one  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  eomprehen- 
sive.  A  youn"  prelre-aspirant,  who  had  just  donned 
his  official  costume,  and  whose  soutane  of  the  new¬ 
est  and  glossiest  black  cloth  shone  in  the  sunlight  as 
it  never  will  shine  again  till  polished  into  supernat¬ 
ural  brightness  by  tlie  friction  of  many  years,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  writer,  aceompanied  by  two  or  three 
of  his  seniors,  and  related  many  detaib.  lie  was 
wound  up  like  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  you  had 
but  to  touch  the  spring  and  off  the  wheel-works 
went.  lie  was  brought  up  every  now  and  then  by 
an  untimely  interruption  wm  one  of  his  associates ; 
but  on  these  occasions  he  quietly  bided  his  time, 
with  more  or  less  of  patience,  and  then  took  up  his 
parable  again  just  where  he  had  left  off,  until  he  was 
Ikirly  run  down.  But  as  his  nairative  began  with 
an  assurance  that  tlie  atmosphere  had  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur,  and  as  the  writer’s  look  of  surprise  was 
met  by  a  ready  explanation  that  “  On  pretendait 
qu’il  y  avait  Ik-haut  beaucoup  de  pierres  souffreuses,” 
bis  anecdotes  have  been  received  with  caution,  and 
used  but  scantily. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  September, 
it  was  evident  that  a  heavy  storm  was  gathering. 
As  far  down  the  valley  as  Sambens  —  nearly  eight 
miles  below  the  Chalets  des  Fonds  —  it  was  so  dark 
at  three  o’clock  that  the  agent-vwer,  Monsieur  Bar- 
bier,  who  was  at  work  in  his  office,  was  obliged  to 
light  his  lamp  ;  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Buct,  of 
the  heights  running  from  the  Buet  to  the  Col  d’An- 
teme,  of  the  Chainc  des  Fys,  and  of  the  Pointe  de 
Salles,  were  shrouded  in  one  dense  mass  of  impen¬ 
etrable  black  cloud.  To  those  who  were  in  it,  how¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  thoroughly 
opaque  as  many  a  lighter  mass  of  vapor ;  for  the 
people  who  were  in  the  Erie’s  Nest  speak  of  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  Chalets  des  Fonds,  though  of  course 
olScurely ;  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  when  the 
storm  was  at  its  height  they  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  lower  crags  of  the  Buct  at  a  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  distance. 

The  stonn  did  not  fairly  burst  till  between  four 
and  five,  and  then  while  it  lasted  there  was  no  lack 
of  light  either  where  it  was  actually  raging  or  lower 
down  the  valley,  for  it  is  said  that  the  lightning  was 
to  all  appearance  actually  and  absolutely  continuous 
for  half  an  hour  together.  The  fall  of  water  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  borne  no  resemblance  to  ordinary 
rain,  but  as  having  descended  in  sheets  as  if  poured 
out  of  pails  or  tubs.  Men  who  were  at  work  mend¬ 
ing  the  mule-path  to  the  Col  d’Antcme,  at  a  height 
of  between  nve  thousand  and  six  thousand  teet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  say  that  it  fell  upon  them 
in  spouts,  like  p%at  douches,  four  or  live  inches 
across,  which  pitted  the  ground  wherever  it  was 
struck.  Fortunately  the  Chalets  of  Graases  Chhvres 
were  at  hand,  or  they  might  have  found  themselves 
hardly  dealt  with  by  the  elements. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  this  deluge  of  water  be¬ 
gan  to  fall,  two  women  who  were  at  the  Eagle’s 
Nest  observed  a  black  cataract  burst,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  clouds,  and  come  falling  down  a  gully  on  the 
side  of  the  Buet  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the 
Chalets  des  Fonds.  From  this  gully  a  watercourse, 
called  the  Ruisseau  des  Fonds,  —  often  diy*  in  sum¬ 
mer,  —  leads  down  to  that  arm  of  the  Ilaut  Giffre 
which  descends  from  the  Col  de  Lcchaud,  and  in  its 
lower  part  forms  the  boundary  of  the  ground  belong¬ 


ing  to  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  Along  its  side  the  owner 
has  enclosed  his  property  by  a  very  substantial 
wooden  palisading,  built  with  a  strength  and  solidity 
which  prove  that  the  difference  between  an  Alpine 
and  an  English  climate  has  been  felt  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  In  some  places  this  fence  is  strengthened  by 
heavy  walls  of  rough  stone  several  feet  in  thickness ; 
in  others,  the  natural  rock  and  soil  have  appeared 
to  afford  sufficient  hold.  Above  the  fence  the 
ground  rises  very  sharply  till  the  little  plateau  on 
which  the  house  stands  is  reached.  Higher  up  the 
Ruisseau  des  Fonds,  near  to  the  place  where  the  cat¬ 
aract  was  seen  suddenly  to  emerge  from  the  elouds, 
a  huge  withered  pine  had  been  felled  for  firewood 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  It  was  of  enor¬ 
mous  growth,  and  the  stem  which  remained,  after 
being  topped  and  lopped  and  dressed,  is  said  by  a 
very  intelligent  man,  named  Claude  Gurlie,  a  sort 
of  major-domo  at  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  to  have  been 
eighty  feet  long.  It  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Ruis¬ 
seau  des  Fonds,  not  longitudinally, —  parallel  with 
the  stream,  —  but  with  the  thick  end  near  the  bed 
of  the  watercourse  and  the  top  above  the  bank, 
leaning  against  the  steep  side  of  the  ravine.  The 
flood  of  water  caught  the  butt  end  of  the  pine  stem, 
and  rolled  the  whole  piece  over  till  it  fell  into  the 
torrent  and  was  hurled  down  as  if  it  were  a  play¬ 
thing.  At  the  same  time  a  heap  of  logs  ready  cut 
for  firewood,  and  stacked  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  were  reached  by  the 
water,  and  hurried  away.  The  first  obstacle  the 
great  pine-tree  met  was  the  palisading  of  the  Ea¬ 
gle’s  Nest,  at  an  angle  in  the  stream ;  of  course  it 
was  swept  away  like  so  much  gingerbread,  and  but 
for  the  stout  wall  at  its  base,  the  bank  above  must 
also  have  been  assailed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  might  not  have  been  swept  off  by  so  irresist¬ 
ible  a  torrent,  so  charged  with  rocks  and  stones, 
and  trees  and  timber.  The  Ruisseau  des  Fonds  is 
perhaps  the  very  smallest  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Ilaut  Giffre,  but  the  marks  along  its  sides  showed 
that  the  water  must  have  risen  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  above  its  bed,  and  all  observers  concur 
in  saying  that  the  waters  attained  their  full  height 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Where  the  Ruisseau  des  Fonds  joins  the  Ilaut 
Giffre  that  stream  flows,  or  rather  falls,  by  a  set  of 
rapids  and  cascades  through  a  gorge  of  the  wildest 
and  most  romantic  description.  Massive  crags,  of 
great  height  and  perpendicularity,  hem  it  in  on 
either  side,  and  almost  meet  in  places.  In  one  spot 
they  are  spanned  by  an  old  tree,  which  has  fallen 
across,  and  almost  forms  a  bridge,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  water.  In  ordinary 
times  it  is  a  stream  that  you  leap  across,  if  you  can¬ 
not  walk  over  it  drphod,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  water  rose  to  within  about  fifty  leet  of  the  top  of 
the  gorge,  so  that  the  stream  at  this  point  must  have 
been  seventy  feet  in  depth.  Higher  up,  the  ravine  is 
shallower  on  one  side,  and  the  depth  of  the  actual  cut 
through  which  the  river  flows  not  above  thirty  or 
forty  leet.  The  set  of  the  stream,  over  a  beautiful 
fall  a  little  way  above,  is  against  this  side  ;  and  ten 
days  later  the  alder-bushes  and  young  firs  which 
cover  the  steep  slopes  above  it  were  so  full  of  mud, 
left  by  the  swollen  flood,  that  the  writer  was  half 
smothered  with  dust  in  pushing  his  way  through 
them,  —  certainly  a  hundred  feet  above  tlie  then 
level  of  the  water.  Lower  down,  and  below  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  gorge,  is  a  fir-tree,  growing 
just  on  the  eilge  of  a  shelving  bank  ending  in  a 
drop  of  about  thirty  feet  into  the  river.  This  fir- 
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tree  is  so  bruised  and  battered  and  barked,  to  a  | 
height  of  about  six  feet  above  the  ground,  by  the 
tret's  and  debris  hurled  past  it,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  ever  recover. 

But  if  this  was  the  condition  of  the  smaller  arm 
of  the  Haut  Giffrc,  what  was  the  volume  pouring 
down  the  other  arm,  which  receives  the  real  drain¬ 
age  of  the  Buet  V  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion 
by  description  of  what  it  mujt  have  been.  But 
there  was  a  bridge  Iw  which  the  path  to  the  Chalets 
dcs  Fonds  and  the  Col  d’Anteme  crossed  the  river, 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  two  confluents.  Its 
highest  point  was  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
stream,  which  is  not  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
gorge  like  the  smaller  arm,  but  has  abundant  room 
to  spread.  This  bridge  was  carried  away,  and  the 
water-line  was  unmistakably  traceable  along  the 
rock  and  in  the  shrubs  and  grass  about  twelve  feet 
still  higher.  Not  a  hundred  yards  higher  up,  where 
the  sifles  of  the  watercourse  are  a  little  more  con¬ 
tracted,  the  marks  of  the  flood  where  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  above  the  be<l  of  the  stream.  In  this  place 
the  flood  must  have  been  fifty  feet  deep  and  at  least 
a  hundred  wide.  People  who  saw  and  heard  the 
waters  about  two  miles  below,  where  the  bed  of  the 
Giffie  is  still  contracted,  and  before  it  had  met  with 
anytliing  like  a  plain  to  overspread,  say,  that  when 
standing  five  hundred  feet  above  it,  they  felt  the 
ground  tremble  beneath  their  feet  as  if  they  had 
been  close  to  a  railway  train  at  its  full  speed. 

Before  reaching  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Bas  Giffre,  which  is  a  few  minutes’  walk  below 
the  village  of  Sixt,  the  river  passes  bv  a  small  but 
\ery  fertile  plain  or  delta  of  alluvial  soil ;  and  a  vil¬ 
lage  named  is  planted  close  to  the  water-side. 
There  is  a  blacksmith’s  forge,  worked  by  the  stream, 
and  several  houses  are  also  close  along  its  banks. 
The  rush  of  the  water  upon  these  devoted  buildings 
is  described  as  having  Wen  awful  in  the  extreme. 
The  blacksmith,  Michetti,  a  provident  and  industri¬ 
ous  man,  who  lias  been  utterly  ruinwl  by  the  ca¬ 
lamity,  described  to  the  writer  how  there  was  a  cry 
that  the  water  was  coming,  —  how  he  rushed  to  the 
door,  which  happened  to  face  up  stream,  and  saw  a 
black  wall  of  mud  higher  than  himself  sweeping 
down  npion  him  with  the  velocity  of  an  avalanche, 
and  how  he  was  splaslied  by  the  spray  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  torrent,  as  he  hurried  up  the  bank  above 
him.  Two  seconds  later,  escape  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  be  must  have  perished  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  In  another  moment  the  wheels 
and  hammers  were  smashed  to  pieces,  or  far  on 
their  way  towards  Sambens,  and  an  hour  after  his 
workshop  was  one  mass  of  mud,  which  had  to  lie 
dug  out  as  the  ashes  are  dug  out  of  Pompeii.  The 
neighboring  houses,  of  course,  fared  no  better,  and 
their  inmates  were  happy  to  have  saved  their 
lives. 

Sweeping  past  the  hamlet  of  Fde,  the  torrent 
spread  itself  over  the  low-lying  fields,  and  soon  cov¬ 
ered  a  great  extent  of  land ;  but  it  appeared  not 
yet  to  have  spent  the  velocity  of  its  current  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  deposit  the  vast  stores  of  mud  and  grit  with 
which  it  was  charged.  It  ploughed  a  deep  channel 
through  the  soft  soil  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  even 
this  was  fairly  silted  up  only  at  its  lower  extremity. 
'The  full  measure  of  its  destructive  power  was  re¬ 
served  for  two  smaller  plains  just  below  the  junction 
with  the  Bas  Giffre,  separated  from  one  another  by 
a  most  remarkable  gorge  ealled  Les  Tines,  where 
the  Giffre  flows  through  a  narrow  ravine  cut  in  the 
course  of  ages  throu^  the  solid  rock,  varying  from 


twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  in  depth,  —  a  dark,  sunless  chasm,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  stream  glides  on  out  of 
sight,  and  in  onlinary  times  out  of  hearing.  This 
gorge  of  Les  Tines  saved  the  people  of  the  rich 
plains  below  from  infinite  mischief,  for  it  is  so  nar¬ 
row  that  it  speedily  arrested  the  great  trunks  of 
trees  and  blocks  of  wood  which  the  torrent  brought 
down.  Ten  days  after  the  storm  a  heap  of  logs  and 
timber  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  was  still  collected 
against  the  entrance  of  Les  Tines.  It  dammed  back 
the  water,  ponded  it  on  to  the  little  plain  aliove, 
and  let  it  out  to  the  plains  below  far  more  gradually 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  come.  But  a  little 
flat  just  below  Les  Tines,  stretching  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  siiots  in 
this  fertile  valley,  was  nevertheless  buried,  like  its 
neighbor  above,  three  or  four  feet  in  grit  and  sand 
and  debris.  Houses  that  stood  near  the  water-side 
were  nearly  half  filled  with  mud,  and  humble  homes 
made  desolate  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

All  this  ruin  was  the  work  of  half  an  hour.  'The 
violence  of  the  storm  had  spent  itself  in  that  time, 
and  what  rain  fell  afterwanls  would  not  have  been 
exceptional  among  the  Alps.  In  that  short  time 
every  bridge,  large  and  small,  between  the  Col  de 
Lbchaud  and  the  gorge  of  Les  Tines  was  swept 
away,  and  an  amount  of  damage  done,  not  great 
according  to  English  notions,  but  disastrous  in  the 
extreme  to  the  j)oor  peasants  who  suffered  from  it. 
Skilled  persons,  directed  by  the  government  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  mischief  done,  assessed  it  at  little  short 
of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  That  it  was  not 
far  greater  was  owing  partly  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  course  of  the  Giffre,  which  flows  for  a  great 
distance  between  high  and  steep  banks  where  it 
cannot  do  any  great  harm,  and  partly  to  the  remark¬ 
ably  eircumscribed  area  of  the  storm.  It  was  con¬ 
fined  in  its  violence  almost  to  the  Buet  itself.  The 
Bas  Giffre  was  scarcely  swollen,  a  little  plank  bridge 
not  four  feet  above  the  water,  and  within  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  its  junction  with  the  Ilaut  Giffre,  was 
not  disturbed.  The  region  of  the  Col  d’Antenie 
felt  only  the  outskirts  of  the  storm.  The  “  Graignicr 
de  la  Commune  de  Sixt,”  a  mountain  which  fur¬ 
nishes  some  of  its  watercourses  with  a  provision  of 
huge  stones  and  boulders  so  extensive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  that  they  are  always  called  “  des  plus  mediants,” 
was  hardly  touched  by  the  tempest ;  and  so  the 
stream,  swollen  as  it  was,  lacked  the  ruinous  power 
given  to  such  torrents  by  the  presence  in  their 
waters  of  the  boulders  with  which  they  are  often 
charged.  The  neighboring  valleys  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Buet  and  the  Col  d’Anterne  were  visited 
by  no  unusual  downfall. 

Most  readers  probably  know  the  kind  of  exagger¬ 
ation  that  a  Swiss  or  Savoyard  peasant  indulges  in 
when  any  misfortune  that  afl'ects  himself  or  his 
neighbors  is  in  question.  The  goo<l  people  of  Sixt 
are  certainly  no  exceptions  to  the  general  nile  in 
this  respect.  Amongst  the  happy  results  of  F rench 
rule,  an  increased  sense  of  self-reliance  is  certainly 
not  to  be  counted.  The  wildest  rumors  were  afloat 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster.  “  Tout  est  perdu!” 
resounded  on  all  sides,  and  Sambens  was  filled  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  with  a  clamorous  crowd,  be¬ 
sieging  the  authorities  and  people  of  influence  to 
procure  for  them  the  assistance  of  government. 
Amongst  the  first  rumors  that  were  extensively  cir¬ 
culated  was  that  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Eagle’s  Nest.  Gurlie,  mentioned  above  as  the 
major-domo  of  the  establishment,  was  at  Sixt  when 


respecting  which  we  are  told  that  clothes,  or  rags, 
were  hanging  to  dry  in  all  directions,  while  hand- 
trucks  filled  with  remains  of  most  offensive  fish,  &c., 
made  locomotion  a  difficult  matter.  The  matches 
were  made  in  the  living-rooms  of  the  house  by  the 
family.  “  A  long  tear  between  the  body  and  skirt 
of  the  frock  worn  by  the  little  bare-legged  girl,” 
says  Mr.  White,  “  showed  plainly  that  this  was  her 
only  covering  of  any  kind ;  and  her  mother  was 
equally  ill-clothed.” 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  this  class  of 
workers  is  lamentable.  Tliey  seem  to  be  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  their  exktence  being  too  often  little  more 
than  a  constant  battle  with  cold  and  starvation. 
Tlie  introduction  of  the  factor)'  system  and  mechan¬ 
ical  appliances  into  the  manufacture  has  led  to 
marked  results,  the  health,  morals,  and  remuneration 
of  the  workers  being  in  ever)'  way  improved  thereby. 
Such  is  the  case  at  the  Lucifer  Match  Manufactoiy 
of  Messrs.  R.  Letchford  and  Company,  Bethnal 
Green.  Passing  through  the  closely  populated  ncigh- 
borhooil  of  the  Cambrii^  Heath  Road,  in  the  di¬ 
rection,  of  Old  Ford,  we  mid  ourselves  in  Tliree  Colt 
Lane,  once  a  plea.«ant  country  thoroughfare,  with 
real  green  hedges  and  shady  trees,  but  now  lined 
with  rows  of  habitations ;  the  foniiation  of  Victoria 
Park  having  given  an  unprecedented  impetus  to 
building  operations  in  this  remote  portion  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  lane  alluded  to  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  —  Messrs.  R.  Letchford  &  Co.’s  —  which  it  is 
our  purpose  to  describe.  Tlie  factory  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  clear,  open  space,  forming  part  of  the 
same  premises,  and  consisting  in  part  of  grass  and 
garden,  the  whole  covering  an  extent  of  more  than 
one  and  a  half  acre.  This  is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
which  insists  that  buildings  in  which  dangerous 
manufactures  are  carried  on  shall  be  situate  at  least 
fifty  feet  from  any  other  building,  and  not  less  than 
forty  feet  from  a  roadway.  This  rule,  intended  to 
lessen  the  mischief  arising  from  explosion  or  fire, 
has  proved  indirectly  a  means  of  promoting  the 
health  of  the  workers,  by  affording  them  a  laiger 
supply  of  pure  air  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

The  premises  are  divided  into  two  clumps  of 
buildings,  in  the  central  one  of  which  the  manu¬ 
facture  is  principally  carried  on,  the  other  being 
devoted  principally  to  the  preparing  of  the  wood 
for  the  match-boxes,  and  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  blacking.  The  wood  used  in  making  the 
matches  consists  of  the  best  Canadian  pine,  a  kind 
of  timber  which  generally  possesses  an  extremely 
fine  grain.  The  wood  is  not  cut  on  the  premises, 
but  is  procured  direct  from  the  saw-mills,  where,  by 
means  of  steam  machinery,  it  is  cut  first  into  lengths, 
then  into  blocks,  and  subsequently  into  splints,  with 
beautiful  precision.  These  splints,  which  are  twice 
the  length  of  the  ordinary  lucifer  match,  are  made 
into  bundles,  each  containing  from  two  thousand  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  splints. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  splints  are  subjected 
is  the  scorching.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the 
bundles  upon  a  heated  plate,  by  which  means  both 
ends  are  speedily  heated,  or  charred,  to  a  degree 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  process  of  dipping,  — 
the  heated  wood  more  readily  absorbing  the  melted 
brimstone  or  paraffine  than  would  be  the  case  had 
the  wood  been  of  the  ordinary  tenqierature.  From 
the  tropical-like  warmth  of  the  scorching-room  the 
splints  are  passed  (still  in  bundles)  through  a  win¬ 
dow  into  a  room  in  which  are  several  pans  filled  with 


paraffine,  kept  in  a  melted  state  by  means  of  steam. 
After  both  ends  of  the  bundles  have  been  saturated 
with  paraffine,  or,  if  needs  be,  with  brimstone,  the 
splints  are  taken  to  the  saw-mill,  where  they  are  cut 
into  two  lengths.  When  brimstone  has  been  used, 
the  bundles  are  rolled  alwut  by  boys,  previously  to 
being  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  splints  j 
from  clinging  to  each  other.  Tlie  splints  are  next  , 
carried  to  one  of  the  jraming-Tooms.  Tliere  are  two  ' 
of  those,  each  seventy  feet  long  by  thirty-five  feet  \ 
wide,  proportionate  height,  and  well  ventilatwl.  In 
these  rooms  the  utmost  activity  prevails,  upwards  of  ' 
three  hundred  children  being  employed  in  placing  i 
the  prepared  matches  in  frames,  previous  to  the  j 
combustible  mixture  being  attached  to  the  ends.  In  | 
each  room  there  are  twenty-four  tables,  each  having  j 
a  stand  for  twelve  persons. 

Tlie  table  is  similar  to  a  large  school  desk,  hut  ' 
more  upright.  An  iron  frame  is  placed  in  a  stand-  j 
ing  position,  and  from  a  cjuantity  of  matches  lying  I 
on  the  flat  part  of  it  the  framer  takes  and  places  a  | 
run  at  the  bottom  ujion  a  small  piece  of  boanl  with  | 
notches  in  it  to  receive  fifty,  at  equal  distances  apart,  ; 
then  piles  one  board  upon  another,  each  run  having 
the  fifty  notches  placed  in  the  grooves,  and  in  a  few  I 
minutes  the  task  is  completed.  The  whole  is  then  , 
screwed  tightly  together,  forming  a  compact  mass. 
Each  child  takes  her  full  frame,  and  according  to 
her  number — each  person  being  known  in  the 
building  by  one  —  a  mark  is  made  upon  a  slate  by 
a  person  at  the  end  of  the  room,  when  at  the  end  of  ] 
the  day  the  number  of  frames  each  has  filled  is 
counted,  and  paid  for  her  portion  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  It  is  curious  to  the  visitor  to  hear  the  con¬ 
stant  reports  of  lucifers  being  trodden  upon,  but  the 
floor  being  either  of  stone  or  iron,  all  danger  of  fire 
is  done  away  with. 

The  room  in  which  the  composition  is  mixed  and 
prepared  is  called  the  kitchen,  and  a  very  important 
place  it  is.  Great  care  is  required,  and  the  process 
18  performed  by  two  steady  and  skilful  men.  The 
ingredients  are  given  to  one  of  the  men,  who  first 
mixes  it  in  a  pan  dry,  similar  to  a  cook  making 
paste,  and  when  worked  with  the  hands  sufficiently,  , 
18  laid  upion  a  stone  or  iron  slab.  Water  is  then  ^ 
added  to  it,  and  a  stiff"  paste  made.  It  is  then  placed  ! 
in  pans,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  glue  added,  to  j 
make  it  adhesive  to  the  matches.  Steam  is  used  for  | 
all  the  heating  processes.  | 

The  next  process  is  the  dipping,  or  covering  the  j 
ends  of  the  splints  with  the  explosive  material. 

A  panful  of  the  mixture  is  taken  from  the  kitchen, 
and  put  into  a  receptacle  of  hot  water,  which  is 
kept  at  a  certain  heat  during  the  time  required.  ’ 
The  dipper  takes  the  frames,  which  are  brought  by  j 
the  girU  from  the  framing-room,  and  (after  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  placed  upon  the  iron  slab,  ana  regulated  by 
a  gauge  to  about  the  thickness  of  one  eighth  of  an 
inch)  dips  them  into  the  thin  paste,  the  whole  of 
which  is  charged  with  the  explosive  ingredients. 

After  the  matches  have  been  dipped,  they  are 
taken  by  boys  to  the  drying-rooms.  These  are  three 
in  number,  one  to  each  dipper,  and  they  are  built 
with  every  care  for  the  prevention  of  accident. 
The  floor  is  thickly  spread  with  sawdust,  which 
causes  the  loose  matches  to  sink  under  the  feet, 
and  thereby  escape  friction.  The  rooms  are  of 
arched  brick,  having  double  iron  doors,  and  should 
a  fire  occur,  these  doors  could  be  closed,  and  the 
ventilators  or  air-traps  at  top  let  down  by  the  dip¬ 
per,  and  the  rooms  hermetically  sealed  ;  the  fire  is 
then  smothered.  For  every  frame  taken  into  the 
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dipping-room,  one  of  a  two  days’  diy^ing  is  taken 
out  to  the  packers  ;  and  from  there  being  50  splints 
in  a  row,  boxes  containing  100  or  200  are  easily 
filled,  very  little  calculation  being  required.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  dexterously 
the  filling  is  done,  as  is  mso  the  framing  ;  many  of 
the  children  not  being  more  than  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  and  their  little  fingers  acting  like  clock- 
work. 

Tlie  box-making  is  the  last  round  in  the  ladder, 
and  forms  a  very  good  concluding  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  a  simple  box  of  lucifers.  The  wood 
of  the  boxes  is  made  of  the  best  spruce-fir,  pieces 
of  a  suilicient  length  having  being  placed  upon  a 
movable  plane,  wliich  travels  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  upon  a  railroad.  When  the  plane  is  cutting 
the  woo<l,  it  is  pulled  by  means  of  steam  power 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  block,  it  being  se¬ 
curely  held  in  its  place  at  either  end  by  screws  and 
blocks.  The  slices  are  cut  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  it  requires  two  of  these  powerful  machines  to 
keep  supplied  the  boys  who  prepare  them  for  the 
boxes. 

The  boys  take  the  slips  or  slices,  and,  in  quick 
succession,  place  them  upon  a  block  which  is  gauged 
with  thin  pieces  of  metal.  They  then  bring  down 
upon  the  slice  of  wood,  with  some  degree  of  strength, 
a  block  indented  with  a  corresponding  gauge,  which 
marks  the  grain  of  the  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  dou¬ 
ble  it  up  into  the  shape  of  the  box,  and  cut  it  off  at 
the  same  time.  Oue  boy  can  cut  or  prepare  twenty 
gross  an  hour. 

Other  articles,  such  as  vestas,  vesuvians,  ink, 
blacking,  &c.,  are  made  in  this  establishment;  but 
the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
do  not  at  present  call  for  partIcuLar  remark.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
vestas  and  matches  made  by  Messrs.  Letchford  and 
Co.,  by  the  assertion  that  the  wax  taper  used  for  the 
vestas  measures  some  600  miles  per  week,  or  suf¬ 
ficient,  in  tlie  course  of  the  year,  to  go  round  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  and  leave  more  than  am¬ 
ple  length  to  stretch  from  England  to  America  and 
back  again.  About  24,000,000  vestas  are  made  per 
week,  besides  some  60,000,000  paraffine  matches. 


WHAT  WAS  IT? 

Maxy  years  ago  —  not  much  less,  I  am  concerned 
to  say,  than  fourscore  —  it  fell,  in  the  line  of  profes¬ 
sional  duty,  to  the  lot  of  my  uncle,  —  great  uncle, 
you  understand,  —  then  a  young  officer  of  engineers, 
to  visit,  of  all  spots  in  the  earth,  the  Shetland  Isles. 
His  journey,  as  stated  in  his  note-book,  from  which 
this  remarkable  incident  is  taken,  was  connected 
with  the  intended  restoration  of  Fort  Charlptte,  —  a 
work  of  Cromwdl’s  day,  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  port  and  town  of  Lerwick,  but  which  came 
to  considerable  sorrow  in  the  succeeding  century, 
when  a  Dutch  frigate,  storm-stayed,  devoted  an  au¬ 
tumn  evening  to  knocking  it  alxiut  the  ears  of  the 
half-dozen  old  gentlemen  in  infirm  health  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  garrison.  * 

On  the  evening  that  preceded  his  departure  from 
Chatham,  my  uncle  appears  to  have  given  a  little 
^per  of  adieu,  at  which  were  present  Captains 
Clavering  and  Dumpsey,  Messieurs  Chips,  Bounce, 
and  The  Tourist. 

Whether  the  last  three  gentlemen  belonged  to  the 
service  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  army- 
lists  of  that  period  have  been  searched  in  vain  for 
dieir  names,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conjecture 


that  the  sportiveness  of  intimate  friendship  may 
have  reduced  what  was  originally  “  Carpenter  ”  to 
Chips,  and  supplied  the  other  two  gentlemen  with 
titles  adapted  to  their  personal  merits  or  peculiari¬ 
ties. 

From  my  relative’s  memoranda  of  the  overnight’s 
conversation,  it  would  seem  to  have  taken,  at  times, 
a  warning  and  apprehensive  tone ;  at  other  times,  to 
have  been  jocular,  if  not  reckless.  The  wet  blanket 
of  the  party  was  Dumpsey,  whose  expressions  of 
condolence  could  hardly  have  been  more  solemn 
had  my  uncle  been  condemned  to  suffer  at  daybreak, 
with  all  the  agreeable  formalities  at  that  time  inci¬ 
dent  to  high  treason  I 

Chips  appears  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Dumpsey,  and  (if  we  may  assign  to  him  certain 
appalling  incidents  of  the  North  Seas,  to  which  my 
uncle  has  appended,  as  authority,  “  Ch.”)  with  con¬ 
siderable  effect  Mr.  Bounce  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
pounded  more  cheerful  views,  with  especial  allusion 
to  the  exciting  sport  his  friend  was  likely  to  enjoy  in 
those  remote  isles ;  while  The  Tourist  has,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  limited  himself  to  the  duty  of  imparting 
to  my  uncle  such  local  information  as  he  was  able  to 
afford.  In  fact,  so  far  as  can  be  guessed,  the  con¬ 
versation  must  have  proceeded  something  in  this 
fashion :  — 

“  Tell  you  what,  old  fellow,”  Dumpsey  may  have 
said,  “going  up  to  this  place  is  n’t  exactly  a  hop 
across  Cheapside.  If  there ’s  any  little  matter  of — 
of  property,  in  which  I  can  be  serviceable  as  admin¬ 
istrator,  legatee,  and  so  forth  —  after  your  —  in  the 
event  of  your  remaining  permanently  within  the 
Arctic  circle  —  now,  say  so.” 

“  Prut !  —  Pshaw  1  ”  probably  said  my  uncle. 

“  The  kraken  fishery  has  been  bad  this  year,  they 
tell  me,”  said  Chips,  quietly.  “  Otherwise  your 
friend  might  have  secured  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
bottle-nosed  whale,  and  moored  them  as  breakwaters 
in  the  Irish  Chdnnel.” 

“  He  did  nearly  as  well,”  returned  the  unabashed 
Bounce.  “  Bill  was  bobbing  one  day  for  coalfish  in 
rather  deepish  water,  —  thousand  fathoms  or  so,  — 
when  there  came  a  tug  that  all  but  pulled  his  Ixiat 
under.  Bill  took  several  turns  round  a  cleat,  and, 
holding  on,  made  signab  to  his  sloop  for  assistance. 
Meanwhile,  his  boat,  towed  by  the  thing  he  had 
hooked,  set  off  on  a  little  excursion  to  the  Faro  Isl¬ 
ands;  but  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up,  the  sloop 
contrived  to  overhaul  him,  and  secure  the  prize. 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  You ’d  never  guess.  A 
fine  young  sea-serpent,  on  hb  way  to  the  fiords.” 

“  I  should,  I  confess,  much  like  to  learn,  from  ra¬ 
tional  sources,”  said  Captain  Clavering,  “whether 
‘  these  accounts  of  mysterious  monsters,  seen,  at  long 
^  intervabj  in  the  North  Seas,  have  any  foundation  of 
truth.” 

My  uncle  nras  disposed  to  believe  they  had.  It 
was  far  froih  improbable  that  those  wild  and  unfre¬ 
quented  sea-plains  had  become  the  final  resort  of 
tnose  mighty  specimens  of  animal  life,  which  it 
seemed  intended  by  their  Creator  should  gradually 
disappear  altogether.  Indifference,  the  fear  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  disbelief,  the  want  of  education,  preventing 
a  clear  and  detailed  account,  —  such,  no  doubt,  had 
been  among  the  causes  tending  to  keep  fhb  matter 
in  uncertainty.  It  was  not  longsince  that  a  portion 
of  a  sea-serpent,  cast  upon  the  Shetland  shores,  had 
been  sent  to  London,  and  submitted  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  distinguish^  naturalist,  who  (the  speaker 
believed)  pronounced  it  a  basking  shark. 

My  relative’s  voyage  must  have  been  made  under 
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auspicious  circumstances,  since,  notwithstanding  a 
brief  detention  at  Aberdeen,  a  heavy  tossing  in  the 
miscalled  “  roost  ”  of  Suinburgh,  and  a  dense  fog  as 
they  approaeheil  Lerwick,  the  gooil  ship  drop])ed 
anclior  in  the  last-named  port  on  the  tentli  day. 

Tliere  were  no  inns,  there  are  none  now  in  Shet¬ 
land,  and  my  uncle  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Monilces,  than  whom,  he  observes,  no  woman 
ever  less  deserved  her  name.  Living  mast  have 
been  cheap  in  those  days,  for  Mrs.  Monilces  board¬ 
ed,  lodged,  and  washed  her  guest,  for  eighteenpence 
a  day,  and  declared  she  m^c  a  handsome  profit  of 
him ;  the  only  “  lee  ”  of  which  my  micle  ever  sus¬ 
pected  her. 

Fort  Charlotte  was  not  a  work  of  any  remarkable 
extent,  and  my  uncle’s  survey  and  rejiort  of  all  the 
Dutch  had  left  of  her  were  very  soon  completed. 
His  orders  being  to  await  an  answering  communi¬ 
cation,  which  could  scarcely  be  e.xpected  to  arrive  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  abundant  leisure  was  afl'orded 
for  making  excursions  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
resolved  that  the  first  should  lie  directed  to  the 
lovely  bay  and  ruined  castle  of  Scalloway. 

It  was  then  the  custom  —  if  it  is  not  still  —  to 
walk  out  upon  the  moorland,  catch  the  first  pony 
you  fancied,  take  him  whither  you  would,  and  turn 
him  loose  when  you’d  done  with  him.  Arming 
himself,  therefore,  with  a  bridle  and  pad,  my  un¬ 
cle  steppcnl  upon  the  moor,  and  speedily  captured 
a  likely-looking  shelty  that  had  an  air  of  jiace. 
'Die  pony  seemed  perfectly  aware  what  was  want¬ 
ed  of  him ;  and,  having  hastily  nibbed  noses  with 
a  friend,  —  as  if  reejuesting  him  to  mention  at  home 
that  he  had  been  pn*ssed  by  an  obtrusive  traveller, 
but  hoped  to  have  done  with  him,  and  be  back  to 
supper,  —  at  once  trotted  off  without  guidance  to- 
wanls  Scalloway. 

The  day  was  fine  overhead,  but  certain  misty 
wreaths  —  the  skirts,  as  my  uncle  conjectured,  of  an 
adjacent  sea-fog  —  kept  sweeping  up  the  valley, 
crystallizing  pilgrim  and  steed  with  a  saltish  fluid, 
and  melting  away  into  the  blue. 

It  was  on  the  lifting  of  one  of  these  gauzy  screens, 
that  my  uncle  fouml  that  he  had  turned  an  angle 
in  the  ro.ad,  and  was  within  sight  of  the  villaj;e 
of  Scalloway,  with  its  ilismantled  keep,  memonal 
of  the  oppression  of  evil  Pate  Stewart,  Earl  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  hanged  a  century  before,  but  still  (as  'Phe  Tour¬ 
ist  would  tell  us,  were  he  here)  the  Black  Beast  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland. 

On  a  fine  clear  summer’s  day  the  coast  scenery  of 
this  part  is  singularly  lieautiful.  From  the  heights 
overlooking  the  picturesque  harbor  may  be  traced 
the  blue  outline  of  many  of  the  hundred  isles  form¬ 
ing  the  Shetland  Archipelago,  while  countless  holms* 
and  islets,  green  with  velvety  sward,  stud  the  rip¬ 
pling  waters.  Far  to  the  westward  —  nearly  twenty 
miles,  I  think — heaves  up  out  of  the  ocean  depths 
the  mighty  Fughloe,  now  Foula,  Island,  —  Agricola’s 
“  Ultima  Thule,”  —  whose  threatening  bounds  the 
most  daring  mariner  approaches  with  reluctance. 

As  my  uncle  expected,  a  mist  was  Iianging  to  sea¬ 
ward,  and  shut  out  all  the  nearer  holms  and  head¬ 
lands.  He  theretbre  devoted  the  first  half-hour  to 
a  visit  to  the  castle,  being  accompanied  in  his  pro¬ 
gress  by  four  young  lailies,  carrying  ba.skets  of  wool¬ 
len-work,  the  proiluce  of  island  industry,  of  which, 
he  was  sternly  informed,  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
traveller  of  distinction  to  purchase  about  a  ton. 

'The  mist  had  by  this  time  cleared  considerably. 

*  The  “  holm,”  at  low  tide,  it  connected  with  the  main. 


Not  a  sail  of  any  kind  was  visible  on  the  calm  blue 
sea,  but  so  many  coasting  and  fishing  craft  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  roadstead  as  to  have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  wind-bound  fleet.  Excepting  when  a 
small  boat  moved  occasionally  between  ship  and 
shore,  complete  inactivity  appeared  to  prevail ;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable  since  the  herring  sea¬ 
son  was  near  its  close,  and  my  uncle  was  aware  that 
on  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  shore  every  hour  of 
propitious  weather  was  being  turned  to  the  best 
account. 

Here,  however,  though  there  were  many  sailors 
and  fishermen  about  the  beach  and  <]uay,  lounging, 
sleeping,  or  chatting  in  groups,  there  was  clearly 
neither  jirejiaration  nor  thought  of  it.  What  made 
this  state  of  things  still  more  unaccountable  was 
that  the  bay,  even  to  my  uncle’s  inexperienced  eye, 
was  absolutely  alive  with  “  shoals  ”  of  herring  and 
mackerel,  elouds  of  sea-fowl  pursuing  them  and 
feasting  at  their  will. 

The  goodwives,  if,  having  their  work  in  their 
hands,  they  did  not  partake  of  their  husbands’  idle¬ 
ness,  certainly  abetted  it,  since  it  seemed  as  if  four 
fifths  of  them  had  assembled  on  the  shore  and  the 
little  quay. 

Cunous  to  elucidate  the  mysterj',  my  uncle  drew 
near  to  a  man  who  had  just  come  ashore  from  a 
herring  smack,  and  seemed  to  be  its  master,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  lor  the  sea-going  Shetlanders 
are  neither  polished  nor  communicative,  drew  him 
into  conversation. 

“  Would  it  be  possible  ?  ”  he  presently  asked,  “  to 
visit  Fughloe ;  and  on  what  terms  could  a  smack  — 
the  skip{K'r’s,  for  instance  —  be  chartered  for  the 
pur|x)se  V  ” 

“Fughloe!”  repeated  the  man,  with  a  grin  on 
his  bronzed  fe.atures ;  “  why,  fifty  pounds.” 

“  Fifty  what  ?”  shouted  my  uncle.  “  For  a  four 
hours’  sail '( ” 

“  You  won’t  get  one  of  us  for  less,”  said  the  man, 
sullenly,  and  probably  in  a  different  dialect  from 
that  into  which  my  uncle  has  rendered  it.  “  And  / 
would  n’t  tempt  you  to  try  it.” 

“  You  have  done  so  well  with  the  cod  and  the 
herrings  this  season,  that  money’s  no  object,  I  sup- 
jxise  V  ” 

The  man’s  face  grew  dark. 

“  We  have  done  bad,”  he  said,  “  and  we  ’re  doing 
worser.” 

“  With  miles  of  fish  yonder  waiting  to  jump  into 
your  nets  ?  ” 

“  Waiting  to  do  what  1  Why,  sir,  they  knows  it 
just  as  well  as  we,  perhaps  better,”  was  the  oracular 
reply. 

“  Know  what  ?  ” 

“  Eh  !  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  the  man,  turning 
to  my  uncle ;  “  so  you  ’re  a  stranger.  W’ill  you 
come  a  little  way  along  o’  me  ?  ”  he  added,  in  a 
tone  meant  to  be  civil.  My  uncle  assented. 

Passing  the  remaining  eottages,  from  one  of  which 
the  skipper  procured  his  telescope,  they  ascended 
the  nearest  height,  until  they  had  opened  a  large 
portion  of  the  bay  towards  the  west.  Then  the 
man  stopped,  and  extended  his  shaggy  blue  arm  in 
a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  now  invisible 
Fughloe. 

“  The  fog ’s  shutting  in  again,”  he  said ;  “  but  you 
look  there,  steaily.  That ’s  what  keeps  us  I” 

My  uncle  did  look  steadily  along  the  blue  arm 
and  the  brown  finger,  till  they  ended  in  fog  and 
sea ;  but  in  the  latter,  through  the  former,  he  fan¬ 
cied  he  could  disringuish  a  low,  dark  object  belong- 
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in<;  to  neither,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was 
nholly  indiscernible. 

«  Now  you ’ve  got  him,  sir,”  said  the  man.  “  Take 
the  glass.” 

My  uncle  did  so ;  and  directed  a  long  and  pene¬ 
trating  gaae  at  the  mysterious  object. 

Twice  he  put  down  the  glass,  and  twice,  as  if  un¬ 
satisfied  with  his  observation,  raised  it  again  to  hb 
eye. 

*  “  I  see  the  —  the  islet  —  clearer  now,”  he  said,  at 
last ;  “  but  —  but  —  ” 

“  I  know  what ’s  a-puzzling  you,  sir,”  said  the 
skipper.  “  You  noticed,  when  we  was  standing  be¬ 
low,  that  it  was  two  hours’  Hood  ;  and  yet  that  little 
islet,  as  you  call  it,  lilts  higher  and  higher.” 

“  True.  It  was  little  more  than  a-wash  when  I 
first  maile  it  out,”  said  my  uncle ;  “  let  me  see  if  —  ” 
he  put  the  'glass  to  his  eye.  “  Why,  as  I  live,  it  has 
heaved  up  thirty  feet  at  least  within  this  minute ! 
Can  any  rock  —  ” 

“  There ’s  three  hundred  fathom  gowl  between 
that  rock  and  the  bottom,  sir,”  said  the  man,  quietly. 
“  It ’s  a  creature  !  ” 

“  Gooil  heavens,  man !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  olijecl  is  a  living  thing  ?  ”  exclaimed  my  uncle, 
aghast. 

For  answer,  the  man  pointed  towanls  it. 

Ilis  fingers  trembling  with  e.\citement,  myf  uncle 
could  nut  for  a  moment  adjust  the  gla.ss.  hen  he 
did  so,  a  further  change  had  taken  place,  and  the 
dispersing  mist  afiurded  him  for  the  nrst  time  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  uninterrupted  view. 

At  a  distance  Ikuii  the  nearest  point  of  shore 
which  my  uncle’s  prufession.al  eye  estimated  at  a 
league  and  a  half,  there  floated,  or  rather  wallowed, 
in  tlie  sea  a  sha{)elcss  brownish  mass,  of  whose  di¬ 
mensions  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  conception 
whatever ;  for  while  at  times  it  seemeil  to  contract 
to  the  length  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  half  that  measure,  there  were  moments 
when,  if  the  disturbance  and  displacement  of  the 
water  might  indicate  movements  of  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  its  appalling  proportions  must  lave  been  meas¬ 
ured  by  rods,  poles,  and  furlongs  ! 

Through  the  skijijier’s  glass,  which  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  one,  iny  uncle  oliserved  that  its  height  out  of 
the  water  ha<l  diminished  by  nearly  half;  also,  that 
clouds  of  sea-fowl  were  whirling  and  hovering  about 
the  weltering  mass,  though  without,  so  far  as  he 
could  distinguish,  daring  to  settle  upon  it. 

Fascinated  by  an  object  which  seemed  sent  to  re¬ 
buke  his  incredulity,  in  placing  before  his  eyes  this 
realization  of  what  had  been  hitherto  treated  as 
fantastic  dreams,  my  uncle  continued  to  gaze,  root¬ 
ed  to  the  spot,  until  the  mist,  in  one  of  its  per¬ 
petual  changes,  shut  out  the  object  altogether, 
when  the  skipper,  touching  his  hat,  made  a  move¬ 
ment  to  descend. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  village,  the  seaman  told 
my  uncle  that,  alwut  a  week  ^fore,  the  bay  of 
Scalloway,  and  indeed  all  the  neighboring  estuaries, 
had  become  suddenly  filled  with  immense  shoals  of 
every  description  of  fish,  the  take  of  herrings  alone 
being  such  as  to  bid  fair  to  more  than  compensate 
for  the  losses  of  the  season.  Three  days  before, 
while  the  bustle  was  at  its  height,  the  wind  light 
fiom  sou’-sou’-west,  and  smooth  sea,  a  sealing-bo.at 
from  Papa  Stour,  approaching  Scalloway,  hail  round¬ 
ed  Skelda  Ness,  and  was  running  across  the  bay, 
when  one  of  the  crew  gave  notice  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  appearance,  about  a  mile  distant,  on  the  weath¬ 
er  bow.  The  next  moment,  a  mighty  globe  of  wa¬ 


ter,  apparently  many  hundred  yards  in  circuit,  rose 
to  the  height  of  their  sloop’s  mast,  and,  breaking 
oflT  into  huge  billows,  the  thunder  of  which  was 
heard  for  miles  around,  created  a  sea  which,  distant 
as  was  the  vessel  from  the  source  of  commotion, 
tossed  her  like  an  egg-shell. 

Traditions  of  volcanic  action  are  not  unknown  to 
the  Shetland  seamen.  Imagining  that  a  phenome¬ 
non  of  this  kind  was  occurring,  they  at  once  bore 
up,  and,  having  the  wind  free,  rapidly  increased 
their  distance  from  the  danger,  while,  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  Ixiats,  partaking  of  their  alarm,  were  seen 
scudding  into  port  The  appalled  seamen  glanced 
back  to  seaward.  The  momentary  storm  had  ceas¬ 
ed,  and  the  spray  and  mist  raised  by  the  breaking 
water  subsiding,  gave  to  view  an  enormous  object 
rising,  in  a  somewhat  irregular  form,  many  feet 
above  the  surface,  and  —  unless  the  terror  of  the 
crew  led  them  to  exaggerate  —  not  less  than  half  a 
mile  in  extent 

“  A  rock  thrown  up,”  was  their  first  idea.  One 
look  through  the  glass  dispelled  it  The  object, 
whatever  it  might  be,  lived,  moved,  was  rolling 
round  —  or,  at  all  events,  swinging  —  with  a  heavy 
lateral  movement,  like  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  the 
outline  changing  every  moment;  while,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  a  mountainous  wave,  as  if  created  by  some 
gigantic  “  wallow,”  would  topple  over  the  smoother 
sea. 

Dusk  was  closing  in  when  the  sealing-boat  reach¬ 
ed  the  (juay.  They  had  been  closer  to  the  mon¬ 
strous  visitor  than  any,  except  one  small  craft,  — 
young  Peter  Magnus’s,  —  which  had  had  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  but  was  now  seen  approaching.  When 
she  arrived,  nearly  the  whole  population  was  assem¬ 
bled,  and  assailed  her  crew  with  eager  question. 
Peter  looked  grave  and  disturbed,  (“  ’T  is  a  young 
fellow,  I ’m  afeenl,  without  much  heart,”  said  the 


“  It ’s  neither  rock,  nor  wreck,  nor  whale,  nor  ser- 
TCnt,  nor  anything  we  know  of  here,”  was  all  that 
could  be  got  from  Peter,  but  one  of  his  hands,  who 
had  taken  a  steadier  look  at  the  creature,  declared 
that  it  made  intelligent  movements ;  also,  that,  in 
rolling,  it  displayed  its  flanks,  which  were  reddish 
brown,  and  covered  with  bunches  as  big  as  botheys, 
and  things  like  stunted  trees !  Pressed  as  to  its 
size,  he  thought  it  might  be  three  (quarters  to  a  mile 
round,  but  there  wan  more  below  ! 

“  Not  many  of  us  fishermen  turned  in  that  night,” 
the  skipper  went  on  to  say.  “  We  were  up  and 
down  to  the  beach  continually  ;  for,  the  night  being 
still,  we  could  hear  the  beast,  and  from  its  surging, 
and  a  thundeiing  noise  that  might  be  his  blowing, 
we  thought  he  might  be  shifting  nis  berth.  And  so 
he  was  ;  for  at  daybreak  he  worked  to  the  east’ard, 
and  has  lain  moored  ever  since  where  you  saw. 
But  we  still  hear  him,  and  the  swell  he  makes  comes 
right  up  to  our  boats  in  the  harbor.  Why  don’t  we 
venture  out  a  mile  or  so  ?  This  is  why.  Becaa«e, 
if  he ’s  a  quarter  so  big  as  they  say  —  and,  sir,  I ’m 
afeerd  to  tell  you  what  that  is  —  supposin’  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  down,  he ’d  suck  down  a  seventy- 
four,  if  she  were  within  a  mile  of  him.  We’re 
losing  our  bread,  but  we  must  bide  his  pleasure,  or 
rather,  God’s,  that  sent  him,”  concluded  the  honest 
skipper,  “  come  what  will  on  it.” 

“  There  was  one  chance  for  us,”  he  presently  add¬ 
ed.  “The  Sapphire,  surveying  ship,  is  expected 
every  day,  and  some  think  the  captain  would  n’t 
mind  touching  him  up  with  his  carronades;  but 
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when  he  secs  what ’t  is,  I  don’t  think  he  ’ll  consider 
it  his  dooty  1  ” 

They  had  reached  the  village  during  this  conver¬ 
sation,  and  were  approaching  a  group  of  persons 
engaged  apparently  in  some  dispute,  when  a  young 
man  hurst  out  from  the  party,  and,  in  a  discomposed 
manner,  was  walking  away.  The  skipper  stopped 
him. 

“  Well,  Peter,  my  lad,  what ’s  wrong  now  f  ” 

“  I  think  she ’s  mad !  ”  was  Peter’s  doubtful  answer, 
as  he  brushed  back  his  hair  impatiently  from  his  hot, 
excited  brow.  He  had  handsome,  but  eifeminate 
features,  and  seemed  about  twenty. 

The  skipper  spoke  a  wonl  or  two  with  him  apart, 
patted  his  shoulder,  as  if  enforcing  some  advice,  and 
rejoined  my  uncle. 

“  Young  Magnus,  my  sister’s  son,”  he  said.  “  A 
sweethearts’  quarrel,  sir,  that ’s  all.  But  she  do  trv 
him  sure  I  Ah,  Leasha,  Leasha !  ”  he  continued, 
shaking  his  head  at  a  young  woman  who  sat  at  ntork 
upon  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  and  apjieared  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  an  admiring  circle  of  both  sexes,  who  stood, 
sat,  or  sprawled  ab^out  her,  as  their  fancy  prompted. 
She  was  very  handsome,  liaughty-looking  for  her 
station,  and,  at  this  moment,  out  of  humor. 

Though  she  eould  not  hear  the  skipper’s  exclama¬ 
tion,  she  understood  the  ge.sturo  that  accompanied 
it,  and,  smoothing  her  brow,  afipeared  to  stand  on 
the  defensive. 

Young  Magnus,  who  had  returned  to  the  circle, 
stepned  forward. 

“  Now,  Leasha,”  he  said,  “  will  you  dare  to  say  be¬ 
fore  my  uncle  what  you  did  to  me,  —  yes,  to  me  t  ” 
repeated  the  young  man,  striking  his  breast  passion- 

at^. 

The  word  was  ill  chosen.  Leasha’s  spirit  rose. 

“  Dare !  ”  she  said,  in  a  suppressed  voice.  “  You 
shall  see,”  she  said.  “  But  remember,  Mr.  Edmon- 
ston,”  addressing  my  uncle’s  companion,  “  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  as  you.  I  said  that,  among 
Scalloway  men,  we  had  both  children  and  cowanls. 

I  said  t)iat,  because  a  wrecked  hull,  or  a  raft  of  Nor-^ 
way  timber,  or,  at  worst  a  helpless,  dying  mdhster 
of  some  sort  is  floating  on  our  shores,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  skulk  and  starve  in  port.  Not  a  boat 
will  put  out  to  take  up  the  flsh  within  half  a  mile 
of  this  beach,” — she  stamped  her  bare  and  sinewy 
but  well-formed  foot  upon  it,  —  “  nor  even  venture 
near  enough  to  discover  what  it  (s  th&t  has  scared 
away  your  courage  and  reason.  Shame  on  all  such, 

I  say,  and  shame  again.” 

“  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  of,  Lea- 
sha,”  said  Edmonston.  “  We  do.  If  there  were  not 
danger,  I  should  not  be  here.  I  might  be  willing  to 
risk  my  life,  but  not  my  ship,  which,  while  God 
roarcs  her,  must  be  my  son’s  and  grandson’s  bread. 
You  speak  at  random,  girl,  and  Peter  Magnus  is  no 
more  to  blame  than  the  rest  of  us;  less,  perhaps,” 
said  the  good-natured  skipper,  “  for  his  boat  is  but  a 
kittle  thing.  A  ‘  wreck,’  child  ?  Wlio  ever  saw  a 
rig  with  nine  masts  !  ‘  Norway  rafts  ?  ’  Psha !  Call 
it  a  sea-thing,  you’re  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  he ’s  a 
bold  seaman,  and  a  precious  fool  to  boot,  that  puts 
his  craft  near  enough  to  ask  whence  he  hails.” 

“/  would  do  it  if  I  were  a  man,”  cried  the  girl, 
beating  her  fiiot  upon  the  ground.  “And  —  and  I 
will  not  say  what  I  should  think  of  the  bold  man 
that  did  it  note.” 

Young  hlagnus  colored  to  the  temples,  for  the 
challenge  was  directed  to  him,  but  made  no  reply. 
There  mul  stood,  meanwhile,  a  little  aloof  from  the 
group,  a  young  fisherman,  tall,  athletic,  and  with  a 


countenance  that  would  have  been  handsome  but 
for  a  depression  of  the  nose,  the  result  of  an  injury, 
and  fur  a  somewhat  sullen  and  sinister  expression, 
which  was  perhaps  habitual  to  him.  Tlie  words  had 
not  left  Leasha’s  lips  before  he  uncoiled  his  arms, 
which  had  been  folded  on  his  broad  chest,  and  strode 
into  the  circle,  saying,  quietly,  — 

“/  will  go." 

“  You  ’ll  not  be  such  a  fool,  Gilbert  Sunder  (Sin¬ 
clair),”  said  Edmonston. 

“  You  ’ll  see,”  said  the  other,  in  his  short,  sullen 
manner.  “  Some  of  you  boys  shove  her  oflT,”  point¬ 
ing  to  his  boat,  “  while  I  run  up  yonder.” 

lie  went  to  a  cottage  close  at  hand,  and  was  back 
almost  instantly,  carrying  something  under  his  fish- 
ing-eape,  and  a  gun.  His  boat  was  already  in  the 
water,  and  fifty  dexterous  hands  busied  in  stepping 
the  mast,  setting  the  sails,  and  stowing .  the  shingle- 
ballast.  She  was  ready. 

“  Who ’s  going  with  you,  since  you  will  go  ?  ” 
growled  Edmonston. 

“  I  ’ve  only  room  for  one  man  living,”  said  Sin¬ 
clair,  in  his  sinister  way.  “  Now,  I  don’t  want  to 
take  advantage  over  Peter  Magnus.  Him,  or  none.” 

The  young  man  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment, 
then,  with  one  glance  at  Leasha,  leaped  into  the 
boat.  Sinclair  pushed  off  eagerly. 

“  You  have  done  well,  girl,”  said  Edmonston, 
sternly.  “  If  either  return  alive,  it  will  not  be  Pe¬ 
ter  Magnus.” 

“What  —  what  do  you  mean?”  exclaimed  the 
girl,  clutching  his  sleeve  as  he  turned  away. 

“  That  Gilbert  Sinclair  is  a  treacherous,  malig¬ 
nant  devil,  and  at  this  moment  mad  with  jealous — 
Stop  —  ” 

But  Leasha  had  dashed  down  the  beach. 

“  Peter  !  Peter  1  ”  she  shrieked,  “  come  back ! 
For  the  love  of  Heaven  —  back  1  I  must  speak 
with  you !  ” 

“  Too  late!”  replied  Sinclair,  with  a  grin.  “Wait 
till  he  brings  you  what  you  want  to  know.” 

As  the  last  word  was  uttered  there  was  a  splash 
ftstem.  Magnus  had  leaped  into  the  water. 

“  Ha !  ha  r  Coward  I  ”  roared  Sinclair,  as  his  boat 
shot  into  the  fog. 

Evening  was  now  approaching,  and  my  uncle, 
deeply  interested,  and  resolved  to  see  the  adventure 
out,  accepted  the  skipper’s  invitation  to  pass  the 
night  at  his  cottage.  After  taking  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  they  strolled  out  again  upon  the  shore  and 
quay.  The  mist  was  clearing,  and  the  moon  had 
risen.  My  uncle  asked  what  his  host  imagined  Sin¬ 
clair  proposed  to  do,  expressing  hb  doubts  whether 
he  intended  anything  but  bravado. 

Edmonston  was  not  so  sure  of  that.  Buflian  as 
he  was,  with  a  spice  of  malice  that  made  him  the 
terror  and  aversion  of  the  village,  Sinclair  was  a 
perfect  dare-devil  in  personal  courage,  and,  his  blood 
bring  now  up,  he  was  certain,  if  he  returned  at  all, 
to  bring  back  tidings  of  some  description.  The 
man’s  unlucky  passion  for  Leasha  (who  was  be¬ 
trothed,  Edmonston  said,  to  his  nephew)  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  both. 
“  God  pardon  me  if  I  misjudge  the  man,”  concluded 
Edmonston;  “but  if  ever  murder  looked  out  of 
man’s  eye,  it  did  from  his  when  Peter  jumped  into 
hb  boat  to-day.” 

By  eleven  o’clock  the  haze  had  lifted  so  much  that 
the  skipper  proposed  to  ascend  the  height,  and  try 
if  anything  could  be  seen.  The  night  was  still  as 
death ;  and,  as  they  rose  the  hill,  the  soft  rippling 
murmur  of  the  sea  barely  reached  their  ears. 
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“  I  never  knew  him  so  quiet  as  thig  !  ”  remarked 
Edmonston ;  “  I  take  it,  he ’s  — ” 

Before  he  could  finish,  a  sound,  compounded  of 
rush  and  roar,  so  fearful  and  appalling  that  it  can 
be  likened  to  nothing  but  the  sudden  bursting  of  a 
Jam  which  confined  a  pent-up  sea,  swooped  from 
seaward,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  verj^  rock  on 
which  they  stood.  There  was  a  bellow  of  cavernous 
thunder,  which  seemed  to  reverberate  through  the 
distant  isles;  and,  far  out,  a  broad  white  curtain 
appeared  to  rise,  blend  with  the  dispersing  fog,  and 
move  majestically  towards  the  land. 

“  It ’s  the-  surfl  ‘  He  has  sounded,’  ”  whispered 
Edmonston.  “  Listen  —  now !  ” 

Perfect  silence  had  succeeded  the  tumultuous  roar, 
and  again  they  heanl  nothing  but  the  sough  of  tlie 
sea  laiiping  the  crags  below.  But,  after  the  lapse 
of  perhaps  a  minute,  the  hush  was  invaded  by  a  soft, 
sibilating  munnur,  increasing  to  a  mighty  roar ;  and, 
with  a  crash  like  thunder,  a  billow  —  fifteen  feet  in 
height  —  fell  headlong  upon  the  rocky  shore.  It 
was  followed  by  two  or  three  more,  each  smaller 
than  the  preceding ;  and  once  again  silence  resumed 
her  sway. 

At  daybreak  it  was  seen  that  the  terrible  Senti¬ 
nel  of  Scalloway  had  returned  to  his  fathomless 
deeps. 

And  where  was  Sinclair  ?  lie  was  seen  no  more ; 
but,  weeks  afterwards,  a  home-lioimd  boat,  passing 
near  the  spot  where  the  monster  had  lain,  nearly 
came  in  contact  with  some  floating  wreck.  From 
certain  singular  appearances,  some  of  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  wreck  had  been  but  recently 
released  from  the  bottom,  the  crew  were  induced  to 
Ukc  it  in  tow,  and  bring  it  into  port.  There  it  was 
at  once  identified  as  the  forward  portion  of  Gilbert 
Sinclair’s  boat,  torn  —  or,  as  Scalloway  men  insist 
to  this  day,  bitten  —  clean  off,  just  forward  of  the 
mast,  —  the  grooves  of  one  colossal  tooth  —  the  size 
of  a  tree  —  being  distinctly  visible  ! 

There  are  persona,  it  is  true,  who  have  endeavored 
to  lessen  the  mysterious  interest  of  Ihy  uncle’s  story, 
by  suggesting  a  different  explanation,  —  hinting,  for 
example,  that  the  object  might  have  been  composed 
of  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  entangled 
hulls  of  two  large  vessels,  wrecked  in  collision  ;  and 
that  Sinclair,  suspecting  this,  and  endeavoring  to 
reduce  them  to  manageable  proportions  through 
the  agency  of  gunpowder,  had  destroyed  himself 
with  them. 

But,  if  so,  where  Tjere  the  portions  of  wreek  ? 
We  have  also  the  support  of  no  less  a  person  than 
the  author  of  “  AVaverley,”  who,  in  his  notes  to  the 
“  Pirate,”  mentions  the  incident,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  hardy  seamen  of  Scalloway;  while  my  uncle 
himself,  at  a  subsequent  visit  to  that  port,  smoked  a 
pipe  with  Mr.  Magnus  in  the  very  boat  —  then  con¬ 
verted  into  an  arbor  —  that  had  been  bitten  in  two 
by  the  sea-monster.  So  that,  with  him,  I  frankly 
ask,  —  if  it  was  not  a  kraken, — What  was  itf 

A  CHINESE  LYING-IN-STATE. 

Ax  excellent  opportunity,  says  a  correspondent 
to  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  has  been  af¬ 
forded  foreigners  for  witnessing  the  peculiar  forms 
and  ceremony  of  a  Chinese  lying-in-state  and  grand 
funeral  obsequies,  by  the  death  of  the  wealthy  man¬ 
darin  baker,  Takee,  with  whose  name  many  of  your 
readers  may  probably  be  familiar.  On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
lying-in-state,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  friends, 


I  went  to  Takee’s  house.  On  arrival  there  we 
found  a  large  number  of  Celestials  crowding  and 
staring  round  the  entrance,  which  was  illuminated 
by  lanterns,  and  over  which  a  curious  lofty  structure 
had  been  reared,  composed  of  small  panes  of  win- 
dow^lass  set  in  a  framing  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
puckered  and  arranged  by  bows,  rosettes,  &c.,  into 
a  regular  pattern  and  panels.  A  number  of  candles 
and  lamps  were  placed  behind  the  panels  of  window- 
glass  on  which  figures  of  flowers  and  leaves  had  been 
roughly  painted,  the  whole  forming  a  light  and 
rather  elegant  screen  for  the  native  orchestra,  but 
who,  no  doubt,  tired  with  their  day’s  exertions,  did 
not  mar  the  pleasure  of  our  sight-seeing  by  making 
the  night  hideous  with  their  music. 

Pusning  our  way  through  the  good-tempered  but 
odorous  crowd,  we  came  face  to  face  with  a  munici¬ 
pal  council  policeman,  stationed  at  the  wide-opened 
tloors,  whose  business  was  to  allow  all  foreigners  to 
enter,  but  only  such  natives  as  bore  tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion,  or  were  friends  of  the  deceased.  Passing  this 
amiable,  though  stem-looking,  Cerberas  and  along 
a  short  passage  or  hall,  in  which  we  noticed  a  scarlet 
umbrella  and  several  red  wooden  tablets,  marks  of 
the  deceased  man’s  rank,  we  entered  a  suite  of  rooms 
brilliantly  lighted  by  hanging  glass  lanterns  and 
some  overgrown  candles.  The  rooms  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  screens  or  walls  of  open  lattice- 
work,  cleverly  and  very  neatly  contrived  by  curious 
twillings  and  puckcrings  of  white  cotton  cloth ;  the 
knowing  ones  said,  “  white  shirtings.”  On  two  of 
these  screens,  forming  a  central  room,  we  noticed 
two  eight-sided  medallions  with  grotesque  represen¬ 
tations  of  a  deer  and  a  crane,  which  must  have  re¬ 
quired  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  to  compose, 
considering  the  nature  and  e.xtraordinarily  puck¬ 
ered  form  of  the  material  employed. 

From  the  ceiling  of  this  room  was  hanging  a  large 
mysterious-looking  ornament  fashioned  from  the 
same  stuff,  adorned  with  tassels  and  streamers,  whose 
use  or  object  it  was  impossible  to  divine.  On  the 
walls  of  the  rooms,  and  on  the  screens  separating 
the  rooms  from  each  other,  —  or  what  seemed  to 
me  dividing  a  very  large  room  indeed  into  several 
smaller  ones, — hung  strips  of  variously  colored  satin, 
inscribed  with  quotations  from  the  Chinese  classics, 
in  gilt  and  silvered  lettering,  —  votive  tablets  from 
the  deceased’s  friends.  These  tablets  were  about 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  some  six 
or  eight  feet  high  or  long.  Their  more  general  hue 
was  a  rich  dark  blue  or  white  ;  the  former  with  gilt 
letters,  the  latter  with  silvered  or  gilt;  but  there 
were  some  of  very  delicate  tints  of  other  colors,  — 
pink,  lavender,  lemon,  &c.  From  the  top  of  each  on 
either  side  hung  a  long  thin  silken  tassel,  probably 
for  securing  the  tablet  when  rolled  up  into  a  scroll. 
The  effect  was  really  very  elegant.  These  rooms 
were  furnished  with  mirrors,  tables,  and  chairs,  many 
of  fhe  latter  being  covered  with  richly-embroidered 
pieces  of  blue  silk  or  satin.  Several  cheval-glasses 
presented  an  odd  dressing-roomish  appearance,  and 
with  some  French  gilt  clocks,  which  did  not  go, 
looked  quaintly  out  of  place  with  their  surroundings. 
AVhen  we  arrived,  these  rooms  were  filled  with  num¬ 
bers  of  Chinese,  either  seated  round  the  tables, 
closely  engaged  with  piled-up  dishes  of  their  mj-ste- 
rious  eataoles,  resolutely  determined  on  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  no  ordinary  chow-chow,  or  by  others  gently 
walking  about,  smoking  an  occasional  whiff,  or  ia 
the  arms  of  a  comfortable  chair  taking  their  ease 
with  the  beaming  cordial  smile  and  loving  look  of 
well-filled,  appreciative  stomachs. 
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The  rattling  of  cups  and  dishes,  the  hurrying  to  i 
and  fro  of  fu^-laden  attendants  and  pipe-bearers, 
tlie  fuiu»i8  of  the  viands,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  the 
bustle,  merriment,  and  chatter,  the  brilliantly  light¬ 
ed  and  decorated  rooms,  the  cheerful  glow  and  jovial 
gayety  of  all,  betokened  a  state  of  festivity  rather 
than  the  presence  of  death.  At  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  room,  however,  and  in  view  of  all,  was  a  white 
lattiee-ecTeened  |)ortal,  on  the  white  doors  of  which 
was  written,  in  large  blue  characters,  “  Ling  Mung,” 
—  “  Gate  of  the  Soul.” 

Admitted  through  this  portal,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  sort  of  chapel.  Along  the  walls  hung  votive 
tablets  on  blue  and  white  satin  strips  as  in  the  rooms 
we  had  just  left,  and  along  the  sides  were  ranged 
chairs,  in  which  the  female  servants  of  the  deceased 
were  sitting  as  mourners.  At  the  head  of  this  cham¬ 
ber  there  was  a  kind  of  altar,  with  sacred  vessels  and 
Gargantuan  candles  burning,  behind  which  stood  a 
raised  board  covered  with  a  number  of  dishes,  heaped 
up  with  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  strange 
confectionery.  Hanging  lamps  shed  a  brilliant  light 
here  also.  Lifting  a  narrow  white  curtain  on  either 
side  of  this  chow-chow  laden  board,  we  saw  a  sec¬ 
ond  table  on  a  level  with  it  crowded  with  more  dish¬ 
es  or  bowls  of  meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables,  above 
which  rested,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  altar- 
piece,  a  portrait  of  Takee,  and  at  his  feet,  placed 
on  a  miniature  chair,  nfsted  the  Sacred  Book  of 
his  belief,  —  the  “  Tau-tih-King,”  or  “  Bible  of  the 
Taouists.” 

On  one  side  below  the  picture,  and  with  his  back 
to  it,  a  figure  of  a  Chinaman,  about  three  feet  high, 
standing  on  a  tea-chest,  offered  a  pipe  with  one 
hand  and  invited  with  the  other  to  the  good  things 
laid  out  on  the  table  before  him ;  on  the  other  side 
stood  a  seeond  inviting  figure  handing  a  cup  of  tea. 
From  rude  unpainted  wooden  racks  on  each  wall 
funereal  garments  of  some  coarse  fabric,  ill-made 
and  rough,  were  suspended,  —  fitting  vestments  for 
mourners  in  “  sackcloth  and  ashes.”  The  coffin  of 
Takee  was  deposited  immediately  behind  this  por¬ 
trait,  in  a  small,  dim,  bare  chamber.  It  was  richly 
lacquered,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  two  wide,  and 
about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
crimson-wadded  quilt  or  pall,  and  was  placed  on  a 
slightly-raised  bier;  a  coarse  mourning  robe  and  cap 
were  carelessly  thrown  it,  for  the  use  of  his  adopted 
son  at  the  funeral  ceremony.  In  answer  to  a  stran¬ 
ger’s  inquiry  as  to  what  it  was  —  namely,  the  strange- 
looking  cap  —  I  heard  an  intensely  practical,  I  will 
not  sa3r  irreverent,  foreigner  reply,  “  Spanish  stripes,” 
by  which  I  infer  he  alluded  to  the  material  of  the 
quilted  pall.  No  priests  were  officiating  on  the  first 
night  of  our  visit,  though  we  saw  several  in  their 
white  robes  and  skullcaps  moving  about.  Return¬ 
ing  two  evenings  after,  we  were  greeted  by  three 
loud  explosions  outside  the  entrance  door,  which  we 
discovered  were  produced  by  a  servant  firing  Some 
gunpowder,  as  the  signal  of  the  commencement  of 
a  kind  of  mass  or  prayer,  and  during  our  stay  this 
firing  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  priests  resumed 
pravers,  after  a  break  in  them. 

We  entered  with  as  little  difficulty  as  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  visit.  The  rooms  were  as  full  and  as  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  as  before,  but  there  was  no  chow- 
chowing,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  suppose,  the 
Chinamen  looked  rather  bored  and  tired  with  the 
thing  than  otherwise,  though  they  seemed  pleased 
with  the  visits  of  foreigners,  and  flattered  with  the 
curiosity  displayed  by  them,  taking  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enhghten  the  “  barbarians’  ”  ignorance. 


I  Passing  through  the  portal  of  the  “  Gate  of  the 
Soul,”  we  added  to  the  large  number  of  strangers 
who  were  collected  in  the  inner  chamber  or  chapel, 
witne.ssing  the  Taouist  ceremonial  that  was  proceed¬ 
ing.  There  were  nearly  a  dozen  white-vestured  and 
capped  priests  officiating.  One  read  slowly  aloud 
a  sentence,  at  each  word  of  which  six  or  seven 
others,  who  were  kneeling,  bowed  their  foreheads 
to  the  ground.  Then  the  chief  priest,  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  shrine  or  altar,  and  facing  the  portrait  of 
Takee,  receiving  from  a  kneeling  bonze  on  his  right 
hand  a  small  cup  or  bowl  of  food,  sweetmeat,  or 
confectionery,  and  after  repeating  the  word  of  the 
first  priest,  elevated  and  lowered  the  dish  of  food ; 
he  then  handed  it  to  a  kneeling  bonze  on  his  left, 
by  whom  it  was  also  elevated  and  lowered,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  a  third  to  be  carried  away.  The  number 
of  dishes  seemed  interminable,  and  the  same  pro¬ 
ceeding  appeared  to  me  to  be  pursued  with  them 
throughout.  At  length  the  last  dish  was  disposed 
of  for  that  “  go.”  The  chief  priest  then  read  a 
paper,  which  I  was  given  to  understand  was  laud¬ 
atory  of  the  deceased’s  virtues,  and  having  placed 
it  on  a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal,  and  thrown  a 
handful  of  silver-paper  imitation  sycee  on  it,  one  of 
Takee’s  wives  or  widows,  of  whom,  I  hear,  he  has 
left  a  goodly  number,  rushed  in,  holding  the  adopted 
son,  a  child,  by  the  hand.  The  paper  and  imitation 
sycee  flamed  up  and  were  destroyed,  to  the  howl¬ 
ing,  banging,  musical  uproar  which  introduces  the 
gnome  fiends  and  monstrous  devils  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime ;  the  wife,  or  widow,  and  son  rushed  off 
as  hastily  as  they  had  rushed  on,  and  the  service  for 
a  time  ended.  Refreshments  in  the  form  of  tea  and 
substantial  “  board  and  lodging  ”  soup  was  brought 
in  to  the  smiling,  merry-looking  priests,  who  seemed 
to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  service  that  had 
restrained  them  to  a  serious  comportment,  with  im¬ 
mense  relief,  and  to  hail  the  advent  of  the  “  prog  ” 
with  unbounded  satisfaction  and  many  a  lively 
joke. 

Takee  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Ningpo 
Guild  in  Shanghai,  and  a  Ningpo  man,  was  taken 
to  that  port  for  burial,  after  lying  in  state  five  days. 
The  steamer  Kiangse’s  cabin  was  entirely  appropri¬ 
ated  for  conveying  his  body  at  a  cost  of  a  thousand 
taels  (more  than  £  300),  and  a  funeral  cortege  of 
e.xtraordinary  magnificence  and  extent  left  his  house 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.  to  carry  the  coffin 
down  to  the  steamer,  on  which  it  was  placed  amidst 
the  firing  of  many  big  guns.  Owing  to  a  miscon¬ 
ception  as  to  the  tune  of  the  departure  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  I  was,  unfortunately,  prevented  attending 
it,  and  take  the  following  description  from  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Shanghai  Recorder. 

As  an  out-door  spectacle,  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  superior  in  splendor  to  any  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  resident.  Its  commencement  is  stated 
to  have  been  paltry.  A  paper  figure,  like  an 
elaliorate  scarecrow  of  a  Guy  Fawkes,  called  the 
“  Kan-loo,”  or  Road  Spirit,  also  the  “  Devil  Steer," 
preceded  the  procession  as  herald  of  the  dead. 
Next  came  a  trophy  of  great  value,  —  the  “  Tsing,” 
or  plumed  standard,  granted  Takee  by  the  Emper¬ 
or  ;  then  a  crowd,  scattering  imitation  sycee  with 
lavish  hand  to  divert  the  malignity  of  evil  spirits  by 
exciting  and  then  disappointing  their  cupidity. 
The  municipal  police  band  followed ;  then  a  long 
line  of  ancestral  tablets  and  the  Yaoutai’s  retinue  ; 
next,  borne  by  four  men,  the  “  Tsi-ty-yung,”  or  Ln- 
perial  Scales,  —  another  token  of  the  favor  of  the 
court  of  Peking.  Then  came  the  “  splendid  ”  por- 
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tion  of  the  spectacle.  Taouist  priests  by  two,  gor- 

Cusly  robed  in  amber  satin  vestments,  stiff  with 
cade  and  gold  embroidery ;  to  glean  some  idea  of 
whose  “  shape  and  sheen,”  says  tlie  Recorder,  you 
must  examine  the  pall  of  Ambroise  of  Milan,  in 
Vandyke’s  well-known  picture. 

After  this  glittering  group  a  scarcely  less  gorgeous 
band  of  Uhuddist  ])nests  came,  clad  in  scarlet,  then 
a  troop  of  by  no  means  clean  children, — rather  dirty 
little  l)egg.ars,  in  fact.  After  whom,  in  the  deceased’s 
chair,  veiled  in  n‘d  crape,  the  Shintsu-Ba,  a  myste¬ 
rious  tablet  considered  the  seat  of  the  human  soul, 
now  in  happiness,  and  closely  veiled  lest  it  be  per¬ 
turbed  by  l>ehulding  the  sorrow  of  those  he  loved. 
Jlore  Bhuddist  priests  of  second  rank  followed  in 
profusely  embroidered  green  rol)es;  then  a  closely 
clustered  mass  of  tall  narrow  silk  and  satin  banners 
inscribed  with  sentences  recommending  the  soul  of 
the  departed  to  the  genii,  and  recording  his  good 
acts  in  this  life  to  insure  him  a  kind  reception  in  the 
next  Then  another  instance  of  Chinese  contradic¬ 
tion, —  the  “  Djur  Lan,”  or  mourning  lantern,  hung 
before  the  dead  man’s  face  to  enable  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  frienils  in  the  next  world. 

The  friends  of  the  decea.sed  then  followed  with  his 
adopted  son,  and  in  the  coarse  grass-cloth  garments 
I  have  before  mentioned;  the  coffin  from  Lintin, 
now  covered  with  green  instead  of  crimson,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pajK*r  representation  of  the  “  Seen- 
Hok,”  or  Fairy  Stork.  This  long  cortege  was  closed 
by  thirty-nine  chairs  containing  the  wives  in  mourn¬ 
ing  garments,  and  their  friends  crowned  with  chap¬ 
lets  of  white  china-asters.  With  such  pomp  and 
circumstance  (writes  the  Recorder)  was  Takec 
borne  to  the  .Toss-house  near  the  Maloo,  then  through 
the  streets  to  the  river-side,  where,  amidst  salvos  of 
cannon,  his  body  was  placed  on  Iward  the  steamer 
Kiangse,  which  was  to  convey  it  to  the  last  resting- 
place  at  Ningpo. 

Takee’s  wealth  is  reputed  to  be  one  million  taels 
(about  a  third  of  a  mdlion  sterling)^  and  we  were 
told  by  a  mandarin,  at  the  lying-in-state,  that  the 
cost  of  it,  —  the  chow-chowing,  priests,  pageant,  and 
other  outhay,  till  the  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  grave 
at  Ningpo,  would  amount  to  50,000  taels  (fifty  thou¬ 
sand  tJiels),  which  statement  we  took  cum  gram 
mIL%  but  we  were  more  inclined  to  believe  this  but¬ 
toned  grandee  when  he  said  that  four  hundred 
candles  were  nightly  consumed  in  lighting  the  house. 
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I.  —  CEYLON. 

Early  in  the  month  of  Febroary,  1859,  1  found 
myself  in  the  streets  of  Colombo,  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon.  How  I  came  there  need  not  concern  the 
reader  at  present,  though  I  may  say  that  ill  usage 
drove  me  to  leave  my  ship  without  receiving  the 
money  due  to  me  for  wages. 

The  fear  of  being  again  put  under  the  command 
of  those  I  disliked  prevented  me  from  visiting  that 
part  of  the  town  where  the  principal  European  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  place  were  dwelling,  and  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  of  the  Pettah,  or 
native  quarter  of  Colombo. 

The  Pettah  presented  a  fine  school  for  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  different  races  found  in  the 
East;  for  it  then  contained  a  population  of  about 
thirty-five  thousand  souls,  including  Malays,  Moors, 
Lentoos,  Parsees,  and  native  Cingalese. 


Amonmt  these  people,  all  very  busy  in  accom¬ 
plishing  but  little,  I  was  trying  to  live  on  nothing 
per  diem.  During  the  day  I  would  wander  about 
the  city,  and  occasionally  give  its  inhabitants  a  les¬ 
son  in  economy  by  consuming  a  pine-apple,  shad¬ 
dock,  or  mango  that  had  been  rejected  by  others. 

In  the  evening  I  would  walk  out  of  town,  where, 
undisturbed  by  its  inhabitants,  I  could  find  a  night’s 
lodging  in  some  cinnamon-ganlen  or  grove  of  cashew- 
nut-trees.  A  man  who  lives  in  Ceylon  must  be  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  I  recommend  the  place  as  a  residence 
for  any  one  who  is  constitutionally  indolent,  and 
wishes  relief  from  the  infirmity.  Day  and  night  ex¬ 
istence  demands  a  constant  warfare  against  myriads 
of  sand-flies  and  other  annoyances,  small  in  "form, 
but  great  in  the  efi'ect  of  distiu-bing  repose. 

A  soft  bed  of  snow  and  a  blanket  of  ice  were  all  I 
then  desired  for  perfect  happiness ;  but  such  luxu¬ 
ries  are  not  to  be  had  in  Ceylon.  If  I  did  wrong  in 
leaving  my  ship,  I  was  amply  punished  for  it.  In 
the  frenzy  of  struggling  to  maintain  an  existence 
against  the  myriads  of  tormentors  all  anxious  to  im- 

ress  upon  me  some  record  of  their  love  and  hatred, 

arranged  my  frantic  powers  of  thought  into  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  once 
more  upon  the  water.  A  small  brig  was  alxiut  to 
sail  for  the  Bay  of  Condatchy,  and  I  joined  it  as 
one  of  the  crew,  with  the  promise  that  I  should 
be  employed  in  the  pearl-fishery  when  the  vessel 
reached  its  destination.  It  was  the  first  chance  I 
had  of  leaving  Colombo ;  a  better  might  have  been 
found  the  same  day ;  but  I  had  acquired  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  vagabond  life  in  that  city  that  I  deemed 
necessary  for  future  use,  and  would  run  no  risk  in 
enlarging  it. 

The  brig  belonged  to  a  Colombo  merchant,  who 
had  purchased  at  auction  the  right  of  fishing  on  an 
oyster-bed  that  had  lately  been  surveyed  and  sold 
by  the  government.  The  vessel  was  froighted  with 
stores  for  the  use  of  those  who  had  bt“en  engaged 
for  the  fisheiy,  and  was  commanded  by  a  native  of 
Colombo,  of  Portuguese  descent,  named  Manos. 
Aboard  the  brig  were  several  men  who  had  been 
engaged  as  divers.  They  were  called  Maraicas, 
and  were  most  of  them  natives  of  Tutieorum.  They 
had  no  duty  to  perform  on  the  vessel,  and  seldom 
spoke  but  to  each  other.  A  high  opinion  of  their 
profession  or  business  evidently  made  them  above 
a.ssociating  too  freely  with  those  who  have  never 
tried  to  make  themselves  amphibious ;  but  why  they 
h.ad  conceived  this  exalted  opinion  of  themselves  I 
was  unable  to  learn. 

Four  days  after  leaving  Colombo  we  anchored  in 
the  Bay  of  Condatchy,  and  I  again  found  myself  on 
the  animated  soil  of  Ceylon,  where  the  insects  were 
quite  as  numerous,  inquisitive,  impertinent,  and 
blo<Klthirsty  as  those  of  the  place  we  had  left. 

We  landed  near  a  village  containing  about  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  —  most  of  them  miserable-look¬ 
ing  wretches,  and  many  of  them  apparently  suffering 
evils  from  which  death  would  seem  a  relief. 

Every  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  seemed 
in  its  proper  home  excepting  man,  who  was  appar¬ 
ently  maintaining  a  miserable,  uncertain  existence, 
in  opposition  to  the  efforts  nature  was  making  to 
remove  him  fixim  the  island. 

II.  —  PEARL-FISHING. 

We  found  Condatchy  Bay  the  scene  of  much 
animation;  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boats,  principally  from  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar 
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coast?,  hatl  reached  the  bay,  and  their  crews  were 
m^aking  preparations  for  engaging  in  pearl-fishing, 
which  was  not  to  commence  until  the  16th  of  tlm 
month,  three  da}"?  after  our  arrival. 

An  oyster-bank  is  divided  into  five  parts,  only 
one  of  which  is  fished  in  a  ^’car,  and  each  in  turns. 
This  prevents  the  bank  from  being  completely 
stripped,  and  gives  the  young  oj'sters  a  chance  of 
reaehing  maturity.  The  right  of  fishing  on  certain 
portions  of  the  bank  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
Didder,  and  purchased  by  speculative  merchants, 
who  generally  lose  money  in  the  business.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  engaging  in 
it,  since  there  is  a  chance  of  a  large  fortune  being 
marie  at  it  in  one  season. 

Each  fishing-boat  is  manned  by  twenty  men,  be¬ 
sides  a  tindal,  or  man  acting  as  pilot,  who  has  au¬ 
thority  over  all  the  others.  Ten  of  the  twenty  men 
arc  divers;  the  others  attend  on  them,  pull  the 
boat,  and  perform  all  other  duties. 

The  oyster-banks  off  Condatchy  are  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  slrore ;  and  early  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  more  than  a  hundred  boats  were  manned 
by  men  anxiously  waiting  for  the  signal  for  them  to 
start  for  their  respective  fishing-grounds. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  a  gun  was  fired  at 
Arippo.  It  was  a  signal  that  the  Iroats  might  start ; 
and  setting  a  sail  to  catch  the  land-breeze,  then 
fairly  on  its  way  for  the  sea,  we  started.  I  had  con¬ 
sented  to  fonrt  one  of  the  ten  of  a  boat’s  crew, 
whose  duty  consisted  in  managing  the  boat  and  look¬ 
ing  after  the  divers ;  and,  on  our  first  excursion  out, 
Senhor  Manos,  who  had  commanded  the  brig,  was 
our  tindal,  or  pilot 

We  reached  our  station  a  little  before  sunrise,  and 
preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  divers  divested  themselves  of  all  clothing 
except  a  small  piece  of  calico  about  the  loins ;  and 
to  a  l>elt  around  the  waist  each  fastened  a  small  net 
to  hold  the  oysters.  Each  had  a  piece  of  iron  weigh¬ 
ing  about  ten  pounds,  to  which  was  tied  a  small  line 
with  a  loop  in  which  a  foot  could  be  inserted.  These 
weights  were  to  enable  them  to  descend  with  great¬ 
er  rapidity  to  the  bottom ;  for,  as  they  could  only 
remain  under  water  from  one  minute  and  a  half  to 
two  minutes,  it  was  necessary  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  on  the  way  down. 

One  end  of  the  small  line  attached  to  the  weight 
was  retained  in  the  boat,  to  enable  us  to  recover  the 
weight  after  the  diver  had  reached  the  bottom  and 
withdrawn  his  foot  from  the  loop.  Although  there 
were  ten  divers  in  each  boat,  only  five  went  over  at 
a  time.  This  enabled  each  to  have  a  rest,  and  still 
kept  the  work  constantly  going  on. 

Each  man  before  going  over  had  placed  around 
his  Ixwly,  under  the  arms,  a  line  by  which  he  could 
be  pulled  to  the  surface,  the  end  of  the  line  being 
held  by  one  of  the  crew  in  the  boat;  and  as  an 
additional  precaution  against  danger,  a  line  was 
hanging  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  sunk  with  a 
weight  to  the  bottom. 

With  a  knife  in  one  hand,  and  firmly  grasping 
the  nose  with  the  other,  five  of  our  divers  went  over 
the  side,  and  rapidly  disappeared  below,  while  those 
in  the  boats  saw  that  the  lines  attached  to  their 
bodies  ran  out  clear,  and  stood  ready  to  pull  them 
up,  should  the  signal  be  given  for  us  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
seen  performed,  and  the  minute  and  a  half  or  more 
in  which  we  waited  for  the  shaking  of  the  lines, 
which  was  the  signal  for  us  to  haul  up,  seemed  to 
me  a  period  of  nearly  ten  minutes. 
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All  came  up  within  a  few  seconds  of  each  other, 
and  each  had  not  less  than  one  hundi-cd  oysters  in  | 
the  net.  The  diver  attached  to  the  line  I  was  hold-  i 
ing  was  the  first  to  make  an  appearance,  and  re- 
uired  much  more  force  in  pulling  him  up  than  what  i 
thought  was  necessary ;  but  as  he  reached  the  sm- 
face,  the  reason  of  this  was  immediately  seen.  He  ^ 
was  bearing  in  his  hands  a  mass  of  oysters  adhering  ! 
together,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  detaching  from  ' 
a  rock  with  his  knife.  The  mass  could  not  have  ! 
weighed  less  than  forty  pounds. 

The  other  five  divers  immediately  went  down;  ; 
and  in  this  way  the  work  was  carried  on  until  noon,  ' 
the  divers  having  gone  down  about  forty  times  each 
since  the  time  they  commenced  in  the  morning. 
The  sea-breeze  had  then  commenced  blowing,  and 
we  started  for  the  shore. 

Tlius  far  we  had  been  fortunate ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  possibility  that  in  the  many  bushels  of  oysters  j 
we  had  secured  there  might  not  be  a  pearl  of  the  > 
value  of  one  shilling.  But  with  this  possibility  tliere  : 
was  another :  the  cargo  we  had  procured  might  be  i 
worth  five  or  ten  thousand  poumls.  j 

On  reaching  the  shore  the  oysters  were  taken  from 
the  boat,  put  into  a  pit,  and  then  covered  over  with  ! 
matting  and  some  earth,  there  to  die  and  decompose.  ' 
The  shells  would  then  be  open,  when  they  would  lie  ' 
picked  over,  and  the  pearls,  if  they  contained  any, 
would  be  extracted.  j 

More  than  two  thousand  men  had  been  at  work 
on  the  banks  that  day,  and  many  tons  of  oysters  had  I 
been  taken  from  their  homes  to  die. 

“  What,”  thought  I,  “  can  be  the  real  cause  of  this  : 
labor,  —  this  waste  of  time  for  a  substance  that  is  of  j 
no  practical  use  to  mankind  V  ”  ! 

To  many  of  those  I  had  seen  employed  that  day 
an  answer  to  this  question  would  have  been  very 
simple.  They  would  have  told  me  that  they  were 
working  for  money ;  but  I  looked  beyond  tliis  for 
the  real  cause  of  their  toil. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  may  be  wrong, 
perhaps  worse,  —  ungallant ;  for  all  this  wicked  waste  ' 
of  time  I  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  ladies  have  van-  I 
ity.  From  the  result  of  this  infirmity  thousands  of 
others  have  to  suffer.  It  seems  that  the  law  of  na-  I 
ture,  that  from  the  misfortunes  of  a  few  many  must  I 
suffer,  applies  to  pearl-oysters  as  well  as  human  be-  ! 
ings ;  for  since  being  in  the  fishery  I  have  learned  ! 
that  only  oysters  in  ill-health  produce  pearls ;  yet  I 
the  misfortunes  of  the  afflicted  bring  all  from  their  j 
beds  in  the  sea  to  the  earth-pits  to  die. 

HI.  —  THE  PILLAR  KARRAS.  ' 

In  the  evening  after  we  had  unloaded  the  boat, 
many  reports  reached  us  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
All  were  favorable  for  the  prospect  of  a  good  se.oson 
at  the  fishery;  for  we  heard  no  complaints  as  to 
want  of  success  in  procuring  oysters.  Other  reports, 
however,  gave  the  fear  that  the  business  of  procur¬ 
ing  was  to  be  followed  with  danger ;  for  we  heard 
of  three  or  four  encounters  with  sharks,  in  one  of  , 
which  a  diver  had  been  killed. 

For  each  boat  employed  on  the  pearl-banks  there  i 
is  a  priest,  whose  business  is  to  protect  the  divers  | 
from  sharks.  During  the  time  the  boats  are  out,  ] 
these  men  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  prayers 
and  other  ceremonies  thought  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  who  have  employed  them.  The 
pearl-divers  will  not  work  unless  there  is  some  one, 
either  in  the  boat  or  on  shore,  who  is  paid  by  their 
employers  for  protecting  them  from  sharks.  The 
priests  or  conjurers  are  called  Pillar  Karras,  or 
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“  binders  of  sharks  ” ;  and  their  exertions  in  behalf 
of  the  divers  are  certainly  of  great  assistance  ;  for 
the  superstitious  men  place  the  utmost  confidence 
in  their  labors,  and  the  absence  of  fear  is  necessary 
in  encountering  any  danger. 

The  Pillar  Karras  work  very  hard  for  the  money 
they  receive  for  their  services,  and  the  contortion  of 
their  bodies  and  features  when  engaged  in  their 
conjurations  or  prayers  is  painful  to  witness.  Fre¬ 
quently,  when  a  diver  is  killed  by  a  shark,  the  priest 
employed  to  protect  him  from  harm  has  to  make 
a  siidclen  departure  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  to 
avoiil  the  vengeance  of  the  lost  man’s  companions, 
who  pronounce  him  an  impostor,  incapable  of  com¬ 
manding  or  exercising  the  power  necessary  for  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  the  enemy  they  fear. 

So  great  is  the  superstition  of  the  pearWivers, 
that  each  firmly  believes  his  preservation  from  day 
to  day  is  wholly  owing  to  the  lalwrs  of  the  priest. 
They  know  that  thousands  of  sharks  are  cruising  the 
tropic  seas  where  the  occupation  of  pearl-diving  is 
followed ;  they  also  know  that  this  enemy  to  man 
and  everything  cbe  is  ever  hungry ;  and  they  re¬ 
quire  no  further  exercise  of  reason  to  believe  that 
the  “shark-binders”  have  saved  them  from  being 
devoured. 

The  Pillar  Karras  generally  remiun  on  shore,  and 
during  the  time  the  divers  are  at  work  they  must  be 
constantly  engaged  in  prayer.  Should  one  of  the 
Marawas  be  seized  by  a  shark,  it  is  fully  believed  by 
his  companions  that  at  that  particular  instant  the 
priest  was  neglecting  his  duty,  and  that  his  thoughts 
for  a  moment  have  been  turneil  upon  some  sinful 
theme,  giving  the  shark  an  opportunity  of  seizing  its 
victim. 

Before  we  had  been  employed  on  the  pearl-banks 
a  week,  two  incidents  occurred  that  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  the  Marawas  in  their  superstitious  l^lief  in 
thejKJwer  of  their  priests. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  a  boat  lying  next 
to  the  one  in  which  I  was  employed.  The  line  at¬ 
tached  to  one  of  their  divers  conuncnced  rapidly 
running  out.  All  who  witnessed  this  knew  the 
cause,  and  the  Marawas  were  pulled  to  the  surface. 
One  of  them  never  appeared  again.  He  had  been 
taken  away  by  a  shark.  The  companions  of  the 
lost  man,  having  no  confidence  in  their  Pillar  Kar¬ 
ras,  would  go  under  water  no  more  that  day ;  and 
the  boat  returned  to  shore,  the  Marawas  in  it  curs¬ 
ing  their  “  biniler  of  sharks  ”  for  what  they  thought 
his  criminal  neglect,  while  those  in  our  boat  seCmed 
very  grateful  for  the  good  fortune  that  had  given 
them  a  conjurer  whose  incantations  had  protected 
them  from  the  evil  that  had  befallen  others  so  near 

.  .  . 

On  reaching  the  shore  in  the  evening  we  heard 

what  the  Marawas  thought  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  the  diver  had  been  lost.  While 
energetically  engaged  in  performing  his  duty,  the 
Pillar  Karras  employed  in  protecting  the  divers 
belonging  to  the  boat  from  which  the  man  had 
been  lost  had  been  bitten  by  a  cobra  de  cappello, 
or  hooded  snake,  and  had  died  about  three  nours 
afterwards. 

Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Marawas,  was  positive 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  Pillar  Karras  to  protect 
them  from  their  enemy.  A  priest  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  ceremonies  and  prayers,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  had  been  the  loss  ot  a  life  placed  in  his 
care.  The  priest  was  buried  that  evening  by  the 
men  who  had  been  cursing  him  but  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  for  what  they  thought  neglect  of  duty. 


IV.  —  THE  MARAWAS. 

The  Marawas  are  generally  quiet,  inoffensive 
men,  simple  in  their  amusements  and  manner  of 
living,  and  yet  they  are  not  easily  induced  to  do 
anything  against  which  they  have  the  slightest  ob¬ 
jection. 

The  season  in  which  fishing  on  the  pearl-banks  is 
allowed  only  lasts  six  weeks,  but  in  that  time  only 
about  twenty-five  days’  work  is  performed  by  the 
divers. 

Frequently  all  refuse  to  go  out  in  the  boats,  and 
will  give  no  reason  for  doing  so.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  compel  them,  and  all  others  have  to  wait 
their  pleasure. 

Tliere  is  a  great  similarity  in  their  appearance, 
and  one  is  seldom  met  who  possesses  much  character 
not  common  to  others. 

One  of  the  divers  of  the  boat  to  which  I  belonged 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule :  a  man  who  looked 
and  talked  somewhat  differently  from  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and  who,  with  some  of  them,  was  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  be  quarrelsome.  Uneven  in  disposition, 
he  was  also  fond  of  playing  practical  jokes.  When 
this  man,  who  was  called  Latta,  was  in  one  of  his 
merry  moods,  he  often  seriously  interrupted  our 
work,  and  by  his  conduct  brought  upon  himself  the 
ill-will  of  his  companions. 

Usually  when  a  diver  first  reaches  the  bottom 
there  will  be  a  few  feet  of  slack  to  the  line  attached 
to  his  body.  A  favorite  amusement  of  Latta’s  was 
to  shake  the  rope  fastened  to  one  of  his  companions 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  would  be  jiercep- 
tible  to  those  above,  while  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  attached  would  know  nothing  of  its  having  been 
agitated.  This  would  be  a  signal  for  those  above 
to  haul  up  the  line  ;  and,  knowing  that  the  man  had 
just  gone  down,  they  would  suppose  that  the  signal 
wouhl  not  be  given  without  some  good  reason,  and 
would  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  man  to  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Tlie  astonished  diver  who  had  given  no  signal, 
and  in  ignorance  that  any  had  been  given,  would 
find  himself  dragged  up  imm'ediately  after  coming 
down,  and  would  use  some  strong  Malabar  language 
in  expressing  his  opinion  of  those  who  had  been 
exerting  themselves  in  obeying  the  signal.  Here 
would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  controversy,  which 
was  never  lost. 

The  diver  would  swear  that  he  had  not  given  a 
signal,  and  we  in  the  boat  would  be  as  certain  thht 
he  had.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  same  man  had 
been  suddenly  pidled  up  twice  within  an  hour, 
Senhor  Manoe,  the  tind^,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  fear  that  he  should  have  to  take  the  lives 
of  two  men,  to  prevent  them  from  killing  each  other. 
Latta  was  at  last  detected  in  his  amusement,  and 
emphatically  threatened  with  death  should  he  agmn 
offend  in  the  same  manner. 

Before  we  had  been  three  weeks  on  the  banks, 
this  man  had  made  an  enemy  of  nearly  every  other 
belonging  to  the  boat ;  but  an  enemy  more  merci¬ 
less  than  man  was  in  search  of  Latta.  It  found 
him  one  day,  and  he  was  seen  no  more.  He  was 
taken  away  by  a  shark,  and  his  loss  was  further 
proof  to  our  Marawas  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  conjurer  retained  for  their  special  use.  Latta 
they  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  priest’s  care,  al¬ 
leging  that  be  had  therefore  been  ^owed  to  meet 
the  fate  of  the  unprotected. 

So  inconsistent  arc  the  thoi^ts  of  the  supersti¬ 
tious  divers,  that  the  loss  of  Latta  apparently  in- 
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spired  our  Marawas  with  more  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  Pillar  Karras  to  save  them.  Had  the 
shark  selected  another,  our  priest,  in  their  opinion, 
would  have  deserved  some  severe  punishment ;  but, 
as  the  one  who  had  been  taken  away  was  disliked, 
all  were  noisy  in  praise  of  the  wonderful  man  who, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  a  shark,  had 
not  prevented  it  Irom  getting  a  dinner. 

Our  business  was  followed  until  the  1st  of  April, 
the  end  of  the  season,  without  further  loss  of  life, 
and  with  great  success  in  procuring  oysters.  To  all 
there  had  oeen  some  excitement,  much  amusement, 
•and  very  good  pay,  yet  none  seemed  to  regret  that 
the  season  was  over. 

The  result  of  the  ^dilation  of  the  merchant 
who  had  employeil  us  1  never  learned ;  for,  before  it 
was  known  in  Colombo,  I  had  sailed  fh>m  that  part 
of  the  world,  delighted  with  the  hope  that  I  might 
never  see  it  again. 


SPIDERS. 

“  Spiders  !  ^^^lat  a  subject  for  an  article !  Let 
us  skip  it,  and  get  on  to  the  next !  ”  exclaims  some 
one  alter  reading  the  heading.  But  be  in  no  hurry, 
my  reader  I  Try  to  read  this  article.  The  subject 
is  striking.  In  all  creation  there  exists  not  a  more 
remarkable  set  of  beings  than  spiders.  I  will  try  to 
be  brief  in  their  story. 

Let  me  venture  to  alter  a  wonl  in  the  song  of  the 
Second  Fairy,  in  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
and  follow  me,  as  the  said  Fairy  calls, 

“  Weaving  spiders !  come  ye  here : 

Come,  ye  long-legged  sp'iniiers,  come !  ’’ 

Shakespeare,  in  these  two  lines,  has  toucheil  with 
his  ma.stcr  eye  a  leading  peculiarity  of  the  race. 

Spiders  are  weaeers.  vV’ho  has  not  wondered  at 
their  webs  ? 

A  glance  at  any  of  our  cuts  will  show  that  spiders 
have  a  body  very  different  from  that  of  insects, 
properly  so  called.  They  have 
their  head  and  breast  welded, 
as  it  were,  into  one  piece,* 
while  the  boily  is  in  another 
piece,  or  division.  To  the 
first  piece  is  attached  that 
formidable  apparatus,  their 
mouth  (Fig.  2) ;  on  its  upper 
surface  are  generally  six  or 
eight  eyes ;  the  latter  number 
prevailing,  although  one  ge¬ 
nus  is  said  to  have  only  two 
eyes.  To  the  under  side  are 
attached  eight  legs. 

The  breathing  apparatus  of  spiders,  and  indeed 
their  general  structure,  lium  their  palpi  to  their 
^innerets,  would  take  many  papers  to  describe. 
Their  very  curious  legs,  with  their  combs,  spines, 
and  brushes,  would  alone  furnish  matter  for  columns. 
These  structures  must  only  be  alluded  to  incidentally 
in  this  paper.  The  figures  will  show  parts  of  these 
in  sufficient  detail  to  point  out  the  curious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  eyes,  claws,  and  spinnerets,  at  least  in  two 
of  the  genera.  But  let  us  glance  at  the  webs  of  spi¬ 
ders  for  an  instant. 

Come  with  me  to  that  well-known  point  in  Strath- 
eam,  called  Whitehill,  on  an  autumn  morning.  The 
sun  is  breaking  through  the  mist  which  conceals  the 
lovely  prospect  all  around.  The  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  Ochils  to  the  Grampians,  from  “  fair " 

*  MatunliiU  call  it  ctpkalo-tkorax. 
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Fig.  I.  Female  Diadem 
Spider. 
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Perth  to  the  woods  of  Stratliallan  and  Drummond 
Castle,  is  spread  out  before  you,  but  hidden.  So 
having  no  scenery  to  engage  your  attention  on  this 


Fig.  3.  Kres  and  mouth  of  Cbelioera,  greatly  magnitled. 
Fig.  3.  SpinDereU,  greatly  maguifieU. 


autumn  momin<r,  the  many  pretty  fungi  pprlnglng  I 
up  all  around  attract  your  notice.  The  whin  and  ! 
broom  bushes  are  a  mere  mass  of  close  webs.  The  | 
sun  is  shining  on  these.  At  a  distance  they  are 
seemingly  gray  and  dull.  You  go  near  to  examine  , 
them  more  closely,  and  to  make  acquaintance  with  I 
their  makers  and  tenants,  and  perhajis  also  to  see 
what  prey  their  welw  contain. 

As  you  look  on  them,  the  webs  shine  with  the  I 
lustre  of  mother-of-pearl,  or  opal.  If  an  entomol-  ■ 
ogist,  you  might  fancy  that  the  colors  somewhat  ' 
resemble  the  lovely  hues  that  may  be  seen  on  the  ; 
backs  of  some  eastern  liectles,  found  by  Mr.  Wallace. 
Naturalists  like  to  be  particular ;  and  this  la.st  re-  ; 
semblance,  at  the  time,  occurred  to  me  as  lieing  i 
exact.  The  sheen  of  these  welis,  on  the  autiiiun 
morning  of  1865  when  I  vieweil  them,  exactly  re-  : 
seinbleiT  at  a  short  distance  that  on  the  back  of  a  | 
species  of  Weevil,  of  the  genus  Eupholux,  brought 
from  Celebes  or  some  other  Eastern  island.  As  you 
approached  more  closely,  the  twinkling  iridescence  i 
became  more  glorious.  The  rainbow  hues  glittered  | 
and  glowed.  Seldom  had  I  si*en  anything  more  , 
delicately  beautiful ;  although  the  general  impres-  ] 
sion  was  such  as  I  had  often  witnessed  in  similar  i 
circumstances.  Tliis  iridescence,  however,  did  not  i 
entirely  arise  from  the  rellection  of  the  sun  on  the  j 
dewy  drops.  I  oliserved  that  the  threads,  on  wcIm  j 
that  appeared  quite  dry,  glittered  as  my  eye  closely  | 
approached  them.  , 

Sir  David  Brewster  *  has  described  this,  and  gives  j 
Sir  John  Ilerschel’s  explanation  of  it.  “  'I'liese  col-  . 
ors,”  says  he,  “  may  arise  either  from  the  cause  that  | 
produces  color  in  a  single  scratch  or  fissure,  or  the 
interference  of  light  refle(!ted  from  its  opposite  eilges,  ' 
or  from  the  thread  itself,  as  sjiun  by  the  animal, 
consisting  of  several  agglutinateil  together,  and  thus  j 
presenting,  not  a  cylindrical,  but  a  furrowed  sur¬ 
face.”  j 

If  the  reader  examine  the  cut  (Fig.  3),  he  will  j 
find  that  each  thread  of  a  spider’s  web  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  many  threads  from  their  spin¬ 
nerets,  so  that  each  thread  has  lines  throughout  its 
length,  which  can  cause  the  light  of  the  sun,  reflect¬ 
ed  to  the  eye,  to  show  the  prismatic  colors.  But 
whether  this  be  the  explanation  or  not,  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  fairy-like  vision.  William  Blake  or 
Noel  Paton  could  have  peopled  it  with  fairies.  The 
glittering  wel»  would  have  become  the  magic  car¬ 
pet  of  the  “  little  people  ”  whom  a  gifted  fancy 
might  have  conjured  up. 


*  Encyclopadia  Brilmnica,  8tb  ed.,  xvi.  p.  622  (Optics). 
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I  was  on  my  way  to  examine  for  a  second  time 
the  curious  library  of  Lonl  Maderty  at  Innerpeffray, 
where  are  many  books  that  belonged  to  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose.  I  walked  on,  leaving  the  webs 
to  entrap  the  flies,  and  the  spiders  to  {wunce  on 
tliem  from  their  secret  recesses,  while  those  gifted 
with  fancy,  like  Shakespeare,  might  see  or  imagine 
I  what  they  chose.  Any  spider’s  web  is  well  worth 
•  examination.  Whoever  cares  to  look  at  them 
will  soon  find  that  there  are  many  different  kinds 
of  these  very  curiously  fabricated  net-like  or  woven 
webs.  Some  are  close  and  dense ;  some  loose  and 
irregular :  a  perfect  maze  of  lines.  Many  are  geo¬ 
metric  and  concentrieal.  All  are  wonderfully  and 
most  skilfully  constructed.  Some  have  long  tulxjs 
connected  with  them ;  others  are  only  tubes.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  foreign  kimls,  as  we  shall  see,  have  regu¬ 
lar  traiMloors. 

The  habits  of  spiders  are  as  various  as  their  forms. 
Some  spiders  are  essentially  wanderers,  regular 
vagabonds  indeed !  Naturalists  in  their  books  even 
call  the  Wolf  spiders  Vwjahondai.  Tliese  AVolf  spi¬ 
ders  in  summer  and  autumn  may  be  seen  wandering 
over  fields  or  heaths,  generally  carrying  their  bag 
of  eggs  with  them.  The  specimens  you  meet  with 
are  chiefly  females.  They  are  most  careful  of  their 
precious  charge  of  e"gs.  These  eggs  are  envelojK'd 
in  a  cocoon,  which  is  attached  to  the  spinners  by 
means  of  short  threads  of  silk ;  on  a  summer  or 
autumn  day,  one  when  walking  can  scarcely  fail  to 
see  on  a  heath  or  in  a  garden,  a  specimen  of  some 
species  of  Wolf  spider  carrying  this  precious  burden. 
If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Pollok,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Course  of  Time,”  has  referred  to  it  in 
his  delightful  story  of  the  perseeutions,  “  Helen  of 
the  Glen.”  He  had  often  seen  a  spider  of  this  kind 
{Ljiconn)  on  the  hills  anil  heaths  of  Renfrewshire 
and  Ayrshire,  and  he  introduces  it  as  a  characterise 
tic  object  of  the  scene. 

Many  of  the  Crab  spiders  have  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  legs  that  they  can  move  backwanls, 
forwanls,  or  to  the  sides,  with  equal  readiness.  A 
slight  search  under  stones  or  rounil  ♦heir  edges,  — 
such  stones,  csjwcially,  as  are  slightly  imbedded  in 
the  ground  or  among  grass,  —  will  be  sure  to  reward 
you  with  one  or  more  sjx'cies  of  this  m>nus.  In  the 
valley  above  lovely  Diinira  in  Perthshire  I  found  a 
pretty  species  of  the  group  (Thomisw),  and  wit¬ 
nessed  its  peculiar  motions  with  renewed  pleasure. 

But,  see !  what  little  black  spider  is  this  on  a 
sunny  wall !  How  prettily  spotted  and  banded  he 
is  with  white !  He  stoi>s,  then  goes  on  agtun,  and 
stops,  as  if  with  these  clear  eves  of  his  he  saw  some 
s  ogre  ready  to  aiTcst  him.  Ko  doubt  he  has  seen 
f  ran,  and  tries  to  make  you  believe  that  he  is  only  a 
;  black  dot  of  a  lichen  on  the  wall.  Do  not  look  at 
him  too  closely,  and  you  will  soon  see  him,  as  Mr. 
Blockwall  describes  him,  “moving  with  great  cir- 
'  cumspection,  and  occasionally  elevating  his  front 
half  or  ‘  cephalo-thorax,’  by  straightening  the  ante¬ 
rior  legs,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  sphere  of 
vision.” 

j  He  runs  with  case  on  the  most  perpendicular  sur- 
I  face,  for  he  has  an  apparatus  lielow  his  toes  by  which 
he  can  take  firm  hold  (Fig.  4).  Look  how  he  jiimjis 
on  his  prey,  some  little  fly  or  other  insect !  He  drew 
a  line  of  silk  from  the  spinners  while  in  the  very 
act  of  springing,  and  from  the  very  point  whence  he 
I  vaulted.  So  tliat  our  friend,  Sallicus  scenicwi,  has 
.  well  earned  liis  name  Sallicttn,  the  leaper.  If  he 
has  lost  the  object  he  jumped  at,  he  has  not  lost  his 
I  hold  of  the  ground.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  look 


Fig.  4.  Clam  at  the  end  of  foreleg  of  Epeira  Aurelia. 

Fig.  &  Claws  at  the  end  of  foreleg  of  Philodromiu  Clerckil. 


always  liefore  we  leap.  We  have  not,  like  the  spider, 
a  coni  to  attach  us  to  our  places. 

Figs.  6  and  7  exhibit  the 
form  of  a  species  of  Salli- 
cw<,  and  the  |H;culiar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  eyes. 

It  would  take  a  long 
treatise  to  enter  into  de- 
taib  of  the  manners  of  wan¬ 
dering  spiilers,  or  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Vaulters,  the 
Jumpers,  the  Crawlers,  and 
the  Pouncers.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  them. 

Reference  mu.st  be  shortly 

made  to  a  sedentary  race,  •  • 

who  spread  a  net  for  the  2  ! 

wings  and  feet  of  their  ene- 

mies.  7 

These  spiders  arc  the 
commonest  of  our  ganlen  ,  J'f 
spiders,  the  spider  which  Fig.  7.  Eyes  of  above, 
constructs  the  geometric 

web.  These  “  symmetrical  snares,”  as  our  great 
spider  lover,  Mr.  Blackwall,  calls  them,*  are  de¬ 
scribed  distinctly  by  him  in  words  which  sound 
somewhat  “  John.sonian,”  but  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  substitute  anything  more  short,  simple, 
or  clear.  “  They  consist,”  he  writes,  “  of  an  elastic 
spiral  line  thickly  studded  with  minute  globules  of 
liquid  gum,  whose  circumvolutions,  falling  within 
the  same  plane,  are  crossed  by  radii  converging  to¬ 
wards  a  common  centre,  which  is  immediately  8m> 
rounded  by  several  circumvolutions  of  a  short  spiral 
line  devoid  of  viscid  globules,  fbnning  a  station  from 
which  the  toils  may  be  superintended  by  their  owner 
without  the  inconvenience  of  being  entangled  in 
them.  Examine  the  strong  movable  spire  near  the 
end  of  the  last  joint  of  each  hind  leg  in  this  spider, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  of  great  use  in  the 
economy  of  the  creature.”  “  By  the  contraction  of 
the  flexor  muscles,”  I  again  quote  Mr.  Blackwall, 
“  they  are  drawn  towanls  the  foot,  and  are  thus 
brought  into  direct  opposition  to  the  claws,  by  which 
means  the  animals  are  enabled  to  hold  with  a  firm 
grasp  such  lines  as  they  have  occasion  to  draw  from 
the  spinners  with  the  feet  of  the  hind  legs,  and  such 
also  as  they  design  to  attach  themselves  to.” 


*  Sec  his  noble  contribuUoD  to  British  ZoSlogy,  Tlk€  Spiders  of 
OrenI  Britain  and  Ireland,  pubUsheil  by  the  Society  in  IMl 
and  1364,  p.  m 
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How  true  is  Sliakcsjpeare’s  epithet,  applied  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  “  King  Henry  VUI.” ;  — 

“  Spider^like, 

Out  of  his  selMrawing  web,  he  (fives  us  note, 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way.” 

Act  I.,  (Scene  1. 

The  assiduity,  the  patient  working  and  watching 
of  spiders  are  most  noteworthy  traits.  The  story 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  the  spider — and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  truth  —  is  even  classi¬ 
cal.  The  perseverance  of  a  spider  to  fix  its  line, 
notwithstanding  many  failures,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  King,  and  stimulated  his  courage 
in  very  adverse  circumstances. 

Watch  the  sudden  issue  of  the  spider  from  her 
recess  when  a  fly  is  entangled  in  her  web,  and  how 
soon  she  can  secure  her  prey  beyond  possibility  of 
escape ! 

But  let  me  just  allude  to  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Blackwall,  with  regard  to  the  web  of  Epeira  apo- 
clisa.  He  says  that  upwards  of  120,000  viscid  gloli- 
ules  are  distributed  upon  the  elastic  spiral  line  in 
a  net  of  large  dimensions,  and  that  yet  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  tlie  time  required  for  its  com¬ 
pletion  seldom  exceeds  forty  minutes  !  Tliere  is  a 
wonderful  weaver !  AV^hy,  it  beats  any  spinning- 
jenny  in  the  world,  and  yet  the  constructor  is  only 
a  simple  spider.  Truly  has  the  jxiet  written, — 

“  The  spider’s  touch,  how  exquisitely  line !  ” 

In  the  month  of  Alay  or  June  you  may  sec  against 
palings,  or  on  the  posts  of  a  garden  door,  a  little  ag¬ 
glomerated  mass,  —  a  ball  of  yellow  points.  Touch 
It,  and  down  drop  the  little  creatures  from  the  loose 
web  amidst  which  the  little  yellow  ball  was  hung. 
These  yellow  balls  are  spiders  just  hatched.  Their 
mother  carefully  enclosed  them  in  a  silken  cocoon, 
and  now  warm  spring  has  brought  them  out. 

How  they  droj),  carefully  suspended  by  their 
thread  !  The  black  spot  on  their  abdomen  sets  off 
the  yellow  very  nicely.  If  you  look  nearer,  you 
will  find  a  few  members  of  the  nest  with  a  go-ahead 
tendency,  like  a  Scot  or  a  Saxon  Yankee,  —  com¬ 
mencing  business  for  themselves,  —  spinning  very 
passable  geometric  webs,  rather  too  near  for  savage 
nature  to  tolerate  when  size  has  developed  their 

Cowers.  Pretty  innocents !  their  strength  is  in  com- 
ination.  Midges  are  their  prey,  not  blow-flies  or 
buzzing  Volucellce,  —  light  filmy  flies,  juicy  enough 
for  their  baby  fangs,  and  with  no  struggle  in  their 
wings  or  legs.  I  have  often  noticed  this  species ;  it 
is  one  of  the  Epeirce.  Space  warns  me,  however, 
that  this  is  a  pa|)er  and  not  a  book  on  spiders.  How 
wonderful,  again,  is  the  bell  of  the  water-spider ! 
and  how  clever  the  constructor  of  that  rare  produc¬ 
tion  !  Read  Professor  Bell’s  observations  on  the 
habits  of  the  Argyroneta,  or  water-spider,  and  if 
you  have  an  aquarium  you  may  test  them  for  your¬ 
self. 

But  I  must  conclude  this  too  brief  notice  of  the 
habits  of  spiders  with 
a  mere  allusion  to  the 
trap-door  spider  (Fig. 
8).  There  are  many 
species  of  these ;  I  have 
seen  only  one  alive.  It 
was  brought  from  Al¬ 
geria.  The  nest  was 
Fig.  8.  Trsp.door  Spider.  constructed  in  a  clay 
bank,  excavated  by 
the  cunning  Cteniza  or  Actinopus.  The  tube,  ex¬ 
cavated  to  some  depth,  was  lined  with  a  dense  web. 


The  top  of  this  tube,  where  it  was  flush  with  the 
ground,  had  a  door  so  constructed  as  to  close,  or 
rather  to  fall  down,  after  the  tenant  had  quitted  it 

on  some  foraging  excursion  _ 

(Fig.  9).  It  was  thinnest 
at  the  hinge,  and  gradu- 
ally  thickened,  and  became 
heavier  towards  the  outer 
edge.  It  is  described  as  a  t 

curious  sight,  to  see  tlie  spi-  ' 

der  suddenly  escaping  down  '  S 

this  silken  tube.  I  know  C-.  fW 

ho  can  hold  down  the  door  h' 
with  his  feet,  so  that  it  re-  I 

(juires  some  force  to  raise  / 
it.  The  spider  had  actually 
holes  on  the  under  side  of 
the  lid,  into  which  he  must  It*  n*"**.  Figurei 

have  placed  his  legs  to  re-  , 

sist  any  attempt  at  opening  it.  In  die  British  Aln- 
seum,  we  had  two  or  three  diflerent  specimens, 
which  showed  that,  like  a  cunning  workman,  the 
trap-door  spider  could  make  a  second  door,  when 
he  had  worked  his  way  through  the  angle  of  a  bank 
and  had  come  out  unexpectedly  at  the  other  side. 
Another  spider  of  this  group  had  evidently  added 
a  piece  to  his  nest,  and  constructed  a  second  door 
above  the  other.  The  fact  was,  some  debris  had 
fallen  on  the  other  door,  and  covered  it  up  for  an 
inch  or  so.  Like  a  clever  engineer,  he  had  tun¬ 
nelled  through  this,  and  to  save  trouble  had  left 
the  old  gate  outside  his  work. 

Had  I  space,  I  would  be  tempted  to  describe  the 
great  Mygales  of  the  tropics,  one  of  which,  named 
by  a  naturalist  Mygale  Emilia,  is  most  beautifully 
colored.  Another,  almost  as  finely  colored,  is  named 
M.  Zebra.  Some  of  the  Mygales,  as  Mr.  Bates  has 
seen  them,  can  certainly'  destroy  birds.  I  have  seen 
a  live  Mygale  tear  a  large  cockroach  to  pieces  in 
double-quick  time. 

A  remarkable  power  that  some,  indeed  many, 
spiders  jxissess,  is  that  of  making  themselves  invisi¬ 
ble.  Any  one  may  test  this  for  himself.  It  has 
been  described  in  so  lively  and  admirable  a  way, 
by  an  author  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing,  that 
my  readers  will  lie  sure  to  prefer  his  descrijition  to 
any  that  I  could  produce.  Hugh  Miller,  when  s 
boy,  observed  the  habits  of  insects  and  spiders  on 
Cromarty  hill  and  its  woods.  He  writes :  “  The 
large  Diadem  Spider,  which  spins  so  strong  a  web 
that,  in  pressing  my  way  through  the  furze  thickets, 
I  could  hear  its  white  silken  cords  crack  as  they 
y’ielded  before  me,  and  which  I  found  skilled,  like 
an  ancient  magician,  in  the  strange  art  of  renderipg 
itself  invisible  in  the  clearest  light,  was  an  especid 
favorite ;  though  its  great  size,  and  the  wild  stories 
I  had  read  about  the  bite  of  its  congener,  the  Ta¬ 
rantula,  made  me  eultivate  its  acquaintance  some¬ 
what  at  a  distance. 

“  Often,  however,  have  I  stood  beside  its  large 
web,  when  the  creature  occupied  its  place  in  the 
centre,  and,  touching  it  with  a  withered  grass-stalk, 
I  have  seen  it  suddenly  swing  on  the  lines  ‘  with  its 
bands,’  and  then  shake  them  with  a  motion  so  rapid, 
that,  like  Carathls,  the  mother  of  the  Caliph  Vathek, 
who,  when  her  hour  of  doom  had  come,  ‘  glanced 
off  in  a  rapid  whirl,  which  rendered  her  invisible,’ 
the  eye  failed  to  see  either  web  or  insect  for  min¬ 
utes  together.  Nothing  appeals  more  powerfully  to 
the  youthful  fancy  than  those  coats,  nngs,  and  am¬ 
ulets  of  Eastern  lore,  that  conferred  on  their  posses¬ 
sors  the  gift  of  invisibility ;  and  I  deemed  it  a  great 
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Bstter  to  have  discovered  for  myself,  in  living  na¬ 
ture,  a  creature  actually  pcssessed  of  an  amulet  of 
this  kind,  that  when  danger  threatened,  could  rush 
into  invisibility.”  * 

To  Gossamer  Spiders,  those  most  ancient  of  aero¬ 
nauts,  and  to  7'aranlulce,  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  effects  of  whose  bites  are  given  in  most  popular 
natural  histories,  I  can  only  allude  in  passing.  The 
wonderful  forms  of  spiders,  especially  of  some  of 
the  exotic  Epeirida,  whose  bodies  are  covered  or 
ornamented  with  spines  and  warts,  may  be  seen  in 
museums.  The  brilliant  colors  of  some  Salltci  and 
species  of  i^res'u.s,  are  very  striking  and  remarkable. 
But  to  these  and  other  tfiings  belonging  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  spiders,  an  allusion  must  suffice. 

Iriie  use  of  the  threads  of  their  cocoons  by  the 
optician  would  form  an  interesting  subject.  The 
micrometers,  constructed  for  the  astronomer  and 
microscopist,  have  spiders’  threads  for  their  most 
essential  parts.  Tlie  finest  lines  yet  obtained  are 
those  of  a  spider’s  thread. 

Spiders’  webs  have  also  other  uses,  such  as  stanch¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  blood,  and  even  making  pills.  Mrs. 
Colin  Mackenzie  s.ays,  “  After  a  very  pleasant  sum¬ 
mer  and  rain)'  season  at  Chikaldah,  I  was  attacked 
with  Birar  fever  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1851,  and  continued  for  a  year,  having  one  or  two 
attacks  every  month ;  after  some  time  it  became  a 
regular  intermittent  fever,  but  set  (juinine  at  defi¬ 
ance.  Cobweb  pills,  made  of  common  cobwebs,  and 
taken  in  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  not 
only  stopped  it,  but  greatly  improved  my  general 
hc^th,  though  they  did  not  prevent  my  being 
ordered  to  Kurope.  They  have  been  given  with 
wonderful  success  in  Labuan,  and  recently  at  Elich- 
pur,  in  the  hospitals.”  f  Those  skilful  architects, 
the  smaller  British  birds,  often  use  spiders’  webs  and 
lines  too  in  their  beautifully  constructed  nests. 

The  web  of  the  spider  has  at  times  afforded  to  the 
artist  something  to  help  him  in  illustrating  his  story. 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  wonderfully  minute  copies  of 
groups  of  flowers  and  insects  in  which  some  of  the 
Dutch  painters  excelled,  although  spiders  and  their 
wehs  are  occasionally  introduced.  In  this  place  I 
may,  however,  allude  to  the  introduction  of  Arach- 
:  ne,  or  her  web,  by  two  British  artists,  William  IIo- 
:  garth  and  Noel  Baton,  II.  S.  A.  In  the  fifth  picture 

I  and  plate  of  the  “  Hake’s  Progress,”  that  in  which 
the  hero  goes  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with 
an  antiipiated  dame,  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary- 
;  le-bone,  Hogarth  has  very  cleverly  introdueed  a 
dustjf  cobweb  over  the  lid  of  the  poor’s  box,  a  con- 
rincing  proof  that  not  even  the  widow’s  mite  had 
for  some  time  disturbed  its  repose.  In  the  original 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  Mr. 
Noel  Baton  has  very  admirably  given,  in  three  of 
them,  bits  of  spiders’  webs  on  the  ropes  and  woo<l- 
work  of  the  becalmed  ship.  In  the  fine  engraving  by 
Mr.  Ryall,  of  the  touching  picture  called  “  Home,” 
you  may  s  e  on  the  rafters  webs  of  the  House  Spi¬ 
der  hanging  over  that  feeling  group,  as  mother  and 
wife  welcome  home  the  Crinrean  soldier.  These 
webs  and  spiders’  works  are  introduced  in  the  most 
aatural  and  unobtrusive  way.  When  observed,  they 
strike  you  as  being  a  true,  though  a  very  feeble  part 
of  the  scene  depicted.  Mr.  Noel  Baton  has  a  keen 
rye  for  ob  ects  of  nature,  and  a  rare  power  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  them  as  accessories.  He  has  ably 
introduced  the  story  of  two  spiders  into  his  great 

picture  of  “  The  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania,” 
having  every  authority  in  Shakespeare’s  page  for 
doing  so. 

See  that  little  imp  on  the  side  of  the  terminus  of 
the  statue  of  Pan ;  now  aghast  he  looks  at  the  great 
female  spider  who  has  left  her  fine  concentric  web 
over  the  fox-glove.  Notice  how  the  male  Epeira  is 
left  on  the  web,  in  vain  seeking  for  his  mate  who 
has  wandered  away.  In  the  same  picture  he  has 
intnxluced  the  tube  of  another  British  Spider,  the 
Agelena  lahyrinthica,  on  the  under  side  of  a  moss- 
covered  stone.  See  how  its  tenant  and  maker  drags 
in  the  Ichneumon  fly  through  the  entrance,  covered  1 
with  the  wings  and  other  remains  of  older  captures. 

With  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  the  jioet  Keats  • 
to  his  friend  Reynolds,  I  must  close  this  paper.  He  i 
writes,  “  The  points  of  leaves  and  twigs  on  which  i 
the  spider  begins  her  work  are  few,  and  she  fills  the  j 
air  with  a  beautiful  circuiting.  Man  should  be  con-  | 
tent  with  as  few  points  to  tip  with  the  fine  web  of 
his  soul,  and  weave  a  tapestry  empyrean,  full  of  sym-  j 
bols  for  his  spiritual  eye,  of  softness  for  his  spiritual 
touch,  of  space  for  ms  wanderings,  of  distinctness  | 
for  his  luxury.” 

A  CENTURY  OF  BOTTING-f 

As  every  art  has  its  technicalities,  so  we  suppose 
that  “to  pot”  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  verb  which 
expresses  the  act  of  making  jxjttery,  as  well  as  the 
act  of  planting  flowers  in  the  pottery  thus  made. 

To  any  other  criticism  Mr.  Binns  would  probably 
reply,  that  so  the  word  is  used  in  the  Worcester 
manufactory  of  pottery,  of  which  he  is  now  a  man¬ 
aging  director,  and  whose  rise  and  fortunes  he  has 
here  laboriously  chronicled.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
his  book  is  very  exciting  or  extremely  interesting,  or 
even  strikingly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  local 
history  or  the  history  of  arts  and  manufactures.  To 
the  world  in  general  it  is  not  important  to  study  the 
trade-marks  and  signatures  of  a  series  of  successful 
china-makers,  the  names,  dates,  and  squabbles  of 
rival  establishments,  the  business  advertisements  | 
of  old  Worcester  newspapers,  or  the  entries  in  the 
visiting  books,  which  chronicle  in  all  the  glory  of 
impressive  capitals  the  visits  of  the  royal  and  noble 
personages  who  have  gone  over  NIessrs.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  works,  and  given  nighly  satisfactory  orders  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  services. 

Nor  do  we  much  care  to  learn  what  extremely  bad 
verses  were  printed  in  the  Worcester  Journal  in  the 
year  1 757,  “  on  seeing  an  armed  bust  of  the  King  of 
Binssia  curiously  imprinted  on  a  porcelain  cup  of 
the  Worcester  manufacture.”  The  record  of  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  ortler  for  a  vast  dinner,  dessert,  and  breakfast 
service  is  slightly  more  interesting,  as  showing  how 
that  excellent  Brince  got  rid  of  his  —  or  rather  our 
—  money  ;  though  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  read 
the  bill  at  full  length,  as  here  preserved  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  posterity.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  cost  amounted  to  more  than 
£  4,000.  Mr.  Binns  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  bill 
was  ever  paid,  but,  if  not,  the  manufacturer  made  a 
good  profit  out  of  the  transaction,  for  it  became  at 
once  the  fashion  for  the  gay  world  to  possess  services 
of  the  same  execrable  pattern  as  that  which  pleased 
the  Regent  himself.  Bad  as  tlK  pattern  is,  however, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  abominable  (judging  from  the  sin- 

*  Given  in  Lord  Houghton't  Lift  and  Lftttrs^  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 
t  A  Century  of  PotUn^  in  the  City  of  Worce^r,  being  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  from  1751  to  1851.  By  R.  W. 
Biuns,  V.&A.  London  t  Qoaritch.  1865. 

*  My  Sekooh  and  Sekoohnastert,  p.  64. 
t  Life  in  the  Mieeion,  Ike  Camp,  and  the  Zenana ;  or.  Six 
fesri  in  India,  quoted  in  Literary  Gazette,  Sept.  IT,  1863. 
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gle  specimen  hert'  engraved)  as  sundry  other  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors. 

Contemplating  such  unmitigated  deformities  as 
the  specimen  plate  of  a  service  executed  for  Lonl 
Nelson,  and  another,  scarcely  less  ugly,  executed  in 
1806  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  Frenchmen  and  the  Saxons,  who 
knew  what  Sevres  and  Dresden  could  do,  so  long 
treated  our  English  pretensions  to  art  manufactutt^ 
—  a  phrase,  by  the  way,  not  then  invented  —  with 
a  quiet  contempt.  As  a  record  of  the  manners  of 
the  dav,  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Nelson  when  he 
pave  tfie  order  for  the  said  service  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  anecdotes  in  Mr.  Binns’s  book.  He 
came  to  VVorcester  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  was 
receiveil  by  an  enthusiastic  concourse,  who  took  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  it  to  the  Ilop-pole 
Inn.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  ot  his 
party,  and  so  was  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nelson,  and  the 
Keverend  Doctor’s  wife.  Lady  Hamilton  hung 
upon  the  hero’s  arm,  and  her  portrait  was  painted 
U])on  a  va.se  in  the  china  service,  as  a  companion  to 
another  with  Nelson’s  own  portrait.  This  service 
ultimately  passed  from  the  family,  and  is  now  dis- 
pennsl  among  collectors. 

'The  most  curious  thing  in  the  history  of  Wor¬ 
cester  pottery  is  its  origin.  It  was  started  chiefly  .as 
a  political  move.  Dr.  Wall,  a  clever  physician  and 
cheniLst,  was  stirred  at  once  by  an  enthusiasm  for 
old  china  and  Liberal  princijiles.  Tlie  predomi¬ 
nance  of  Toryism  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirit,  and 
justly  ai^uing  that  the  “working  man”  of  1747 
woufil  lie  of  the  same  jiolitics  as  the  working  man 
of  1866,  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  exper¬ 
imented  carefully  in  claj-s  and  glazing,  and  finally 
assisted  in  starting  the  manufacture  which,  ns  iMr. 
Binns  triumphantly  proclaims,  has  caused  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years  the  circulation  of  two 
millions  sterling  in  the  ancient  and  once  Tory  rid¬ 
den  city  of  AV’orcester.  How  the  workers  in  pot¬ 
tery  got  their  votes  Mr.  Binns  does  not  say,  but  it 
apfiears  that  both  politically  and  commercially  the 
scheme  was  very  soon  successful. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Binns’s  volume  is  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the  “  noth- 
ing-like-leathcr  ”  principle,  it  is  a  book  that  was 
worth  writing,  so  far  as  it  is  a  record  of  the  grailual 
rise  of  a  most  attractive  art,  and  of  the  processes 
by  which  English  porcelain  has  attained  its  present 
respis.'table  position.  At  the  same  time,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  original  part  played  by  the  Worcester 
manufacture,  of  its  ailer  declension  until  18ol,  and 
of  the  revival  to  which  Mr.  Binns  asserts  that  it  has 
since  attained,  only  serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger 
light  the  claims  and  the  influence  of  the  one  great 
English  master  of  the  ceramic  art.  Dr.  Wall  was 
an  energetic,  accomjilished,  and  ingenious  man ; 
and  the  many  workers  in  design  and  in  execution 
who  have  made  Worcester  so  long  a  representative 
name  have  often  been  laborious  and  clever  artists. 
But,  after  all,  there  has  been  but  one  Wedgwood. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Trubxer  and  Company,  of  Ixmdon, 
have  just  announced  a  volume  that  will  find  numer¬ 
ous  readers  on  this  sid#the  water, — “  Venetian  Life. 
By  W.  D.  Howells,  United  States  Consul  at  Venice.” 
The  work  is  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York. 

A  BALLOON  train,  to  ply  between  the  Place  de 


la  Concorde  and  the  Champs  de  Mars,  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  schemes  to  be  tried  during  the  great 
gathering  in  Paris  next  year. 

Gustave  Dore  very  recently  had  an  interview 
with  the  French  Emperor.  M.  Marne,  the  publisher 
of  Tours,  who  produced  this  artist’s  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  Bible,  begged  permission  to  be  allowed  to 
present  a  copy  to  NajKileon.  The  Enifieror  is  said 
to  have  granted  the  recpiest  on  one  condition,  which 
w'as  that  the  artist  should  accompany  the  publisher. 
After  complimenting  Dord  upon  his  extraordinaiy 
success,  the  Enijieror  suggested  subjects  lor  two  pic¬ 
tures,  which  he  commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  for 
him. 

A  MARBLE  group,  representing  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  recently  brought  from  Florence  by  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lais,  has  been  dejicieited  in  the  North  Court  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  By  some,  this  work 
has  been  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo. 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  the  Irish  barrister,  is  also  a 
literary  man.  In  fugitive  articles  supplied  to  ma<;- 
azines,  he  has  often  sketchecl  the  salient  jioints  of 
Irish  counsellors.  He  has  just  lurnished  a  charac¬ 
teristic  trait  of  his  own  which  is  worth  literary  an¬ 
notation.  On  Fridav,  la.st  week,  in  the  great  will 
case,  Fitzgerald  r.  Fitzgerald,  now  being  tried  in 
the  Dublin  Court  of  Probate,  Mr.  Butt  cross-e.xam- 
ine<l  Mr.  David  Courtnay,  a  most  n'SjK'ctable  prac¬ 
titioner,  so  hurriedly  that  .Tudge  Keating  interfered, 
as  such  rajiidity  deprived  the  witness  of  cleamea 
of  recollection.  Mr.  Butt  rejilied,  that  his  method 
had  that  very  end  in  view,  —  namely,  of  depriv¬ 
ing  the  witness  of  n'collectioi'.  “  There*  is  no  other 
way,”  he  said,  “of  testing  a  liai !”  Judge  Keating 
gravely  remarked  that  such  language  did  not  be¬ 
come  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Butt’s  {Kisition  at  the  bar; 
but  that  gentleman  retorted,  “  I  think  it  language  I 
ought  to  use,”  and  addeil,  “  I  say  again,  there  is  no 
other  way  of  testing  a  liar  except  by  cross-e.\am!na- 
tion,”  —  not,  he  further  said,  that  he  meant  “to 
apply  that  language  to  the  gentleman  ”  he  was 
cross-examining !  They  who  think  that  the  Irbh 
barrister  of  the  Irish  novelists  of  a  bygone  time  has 
died  out,  will  find  by  this  little  incident  that  he  is  as 
lively  as  of  old. 

At  the  “  Bums’  Club  ”  dinner  which  took  place 
at  Etlinburgh  on  the  anniversary  of  the  poet’s  birth¬ 
day,  Professor  Masson  told  an  anecdote  which,  as 
reported,  seemed  rather  discreditable  to  Words¬ 
worth,  though,  as  the  professor  has  since  e.xjilained, 
not  intended  in  that  sense-  This  drew  a  letter  to 
the  Scotsman  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
After  reminding  Scotchmen  how  much  his  uncle 
did  to  show  his  respect  not  only  for  Burns,  but  Scott, 
the  Bishop  gives  us  the  following  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  contribution  to  literary  history :  “  When  Scott 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  as  an  invalid  for  the 
Continent  in  1831,  he  was  an.xious  that  Wonlsworth 
should  pay  him  a  farewell  visit,  which  he  did ;  and 
as  I  hap[)ened  to  be  staying  at  Rydal  Mount  at  the 
time,  I  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  my  uncle  to 
Abbotsford.  After  remaining  there  three  days,— a 
son  of  Burns,  by  the  by,  had  left  the  hou.se  only  a 
day  or  two  before  we  arrived,  and  had  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  wait  to  meet  my  uncle,— 
on  the  morning  of  our  departure  (which,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  was  the  same  on  which  our  host 
himself  also  started  for  Italy),  he  was  so  gocxl-na- 
tured  as  to  compose  and  write  in  the  album  of  ray 
cousin  (afterwards  Mrs.  Quillinan)  four  originu 
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i  stanzas,  which  were,  I  believe,  —  as  he  himself  said 
i  at  the  time  they  probably  would  be,  —  the  last  ver¬ 
ses  he  ever  wrote.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
I  been  published.  The  first  stanza,  I  recollect,  was 
as  follows :  — 

’T  is  well  the  gifted  eye  which  saw 
The  first  liiint  sparks  of  fancv  bum, 

Shouid  mark  its  latest  beam  with  awe. 

Low  glimmering  from  the  funeral  urn! 

A  touching  record  not  only  of  the  satisfaction  felt 
I  by  Sir  Walter  at  Wordswortli’s  coming  to  see  him 
j  at  such  a  time,  but  of  the  fact  —  which  proves,  if 
proof  be  needed,  the  confidence  which  great  Scotch¬ 
men  have  learned  to  place  in  Englislimcn — that  the 
.  MSS.  of  Scott’s  earliest  iioctrv  were  submitted  to  my 
uncle’s  criticism,  a  fact  of  which  I  am  otherwise  as¬ 
sured,  and  received,  as  1  believe,  his  warm  encour- 
1  agement.” 

j  Mr.  Puxcii  administers  the  following  neat  re- 
I  buke  to  some  of  his  slow  correspondents :  — 

I  Though  not  disiKiscd  to  go  all  lengths  with  Mr. 
Bright,  and  to  declare  that  America  is  Paradise,  in¬ 
habited  only  by  angcLs,  we  have  no  objection  to  take 
a  hint  from  our  smart  Transatlantic  relations.  It 
seems  they  sell  the  Dead  Letters  which  lie  at  their 
j  Post-Olfices.  A  great  sale  of  this  kind  has  just 
I  taken  place  at  New  York,  and  all  kinds  of  articles, 
j  found  in  the  unclaimed  despatches,  have  been  got 
I  rid  of  by  auction. 

j  It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Punch,  that  in  these  days 
I  of  dear  meat  and  outrageous  millinery,  he  may  as 
\  well  turn  an  honest  jicnny  by  the  sale  of  his  Dead 
Letters;  that  is,  tlie  effusions  of  nhiety-eight  per 
j  cent  of  bis  correspondents. 

He  hereby  gives  notice,  therefore,  that  the  first 
Dead  Letter  Sale  will  take  place  at  a  date  to  be 
announced  in  future  bills. 

Among  the  letters  will  be  found  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  lots : — 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  bad  jokes  upon 
the  name  of  Governor  Eyre,  recommending  Jamai¬ 
ca  to  try  “  change  of  Eyre,”  congratulating  him  on 
“  cutting  the  Gordon  knot,”  &c.,  &c. 

Nearly  a  thousand  intimations  (warranted  origi¬ 
nal)  that  the  Pope’s  Bull  has  got  the  Rinderpest. 

Fiflv-three  attempts  at  pathetic  poetry  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  needs  no  bad  verse  to  insure  its  being 
rememlicrcd,  the  loss  of  the  London. 

I  Eighty-six  caricatures  of  Dr.  Pusey,  with  epi- 
I  grams,  the  ixiint  of  which  is  usually  Pu.ssy. 

Ninety-seven  caricatures  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  with 
I  epigrams,  the  point  of  which  is  usually  Sturgeon. 

I  Forty-three  protests  against  Lord  Russell’s  trying 
I  to  increase  the  respectability  of  his  ministry  by  tak- 
I  ing  a  Duffer  in. 

'  Heaps  of  Nights  in  Something  or  other,  bad  imi- 
‘  tations  of  the  Casual  Gent.  A  Night  in  the  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  Hotel,  a  Night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
'  Night  in  a  Night-cellar,  and  similar  rubbish,  are 
I  among  these. 

Several  thousand  obvious  attempts  on  the  part  of 
i  auctioneers,  hotel  keepers,  local  noboilies,  quack 
I  doctors,  and  the  like,  to  obtain  the  awful  puff  which 
a  paragraph  in  Punch  wouhl  give  them.  The  usual 
dodge  is  to  send  a  letter,  purporting  to  come  from 
somebody  who  is  surprised,  or  offended,  at  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  fellow  who  wants  the  puff,  begging 
that  Mr.  Punch  will  “  show  up  ”  such  a  character. 

Many  hundreds  of  old  jokes  (sworn  to  have  been 
heard  on  the  date  of  the  letters),  with  requests  for 


the  smallest  remuneration,  as  the  senders  are  “hard 
up.” 

A  cart-full  of  letters  with  pamphlets,  into  not 
one  of  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Punch  ever  thinks  of 
looking. 

Jokes  carefully  transcribed  from  early  volumes  of 
Mr.  Punch.  He  may  as  well  mention  that  he  keeps 
a  Memory  Boy,  who  knows  every  line  in  the  vol¬ 
umes,  and  who  has  never  been  at  fault  except  twice, 
on  both  of  which  occasions  he  was  immediately  put 
to  death. 

Two  thousand  letters  enclosing  things  which  the 
writers  admit  to  be  under  the  mark,  but  which  they  | 
beg  may  be  inserted  as  encouragement  to  young  b^  | 
ginners,  who  may  do  better  hereafter.  I 

Several  hundred  letters  from  snobs  who  have  not  I 
even  yet  discovered  that  Mr.  Punch  arose  to  smite  | 
down  the  scandalous  press,  not  to  imitate  it.  'The  I 
names  of  persons  libelled  by  such  writers  are  care-  I 
fully  expunged  by  Mr.  Punch,  but  those  of  the  I 
scoundrels  who  send  the  letters  remain  for  expos-  I 
ure.  j 

Hitherto  Mr.  Punch  has  been  burning  the  rub¬ 
bish  above  described,  but  in  fnture  he  intcmls  to  sell 
it.  Purchasers  must  remove  the  lots  at  their  own 
risk  of  mental  demoralization. 

The  Athens  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
furnishes  the  subjoined  description  of  a  new  Greek 
island  :  “  A  new  island  began  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Thera  (Santorin)  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  in  five  davs  it  attained  the 
height  of  from  1.30  to  150  feet,  with  a  length  of  up- 
wai^s  of  350  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  100  feet.  It 
continues  to  increase,  and  consists  of  a  rusty  black 
metallic  lava,  very  heavy  and  resembling  half-smelt¬ 
ed  scoria  which  has  boiled  up  from  a  furnace.  It 
contains  many  small  whitish  semi-transparent  parti¬ 
cles  disseminated  through  the  mass  like  quartz  or 
felspar.  The  shape  of  Santorin  on  the  map  gives 
an  idea  of  its  volcanic  formation.  It  appears  to  be 
the  eastern  half  of  an  immense  crater,  stretching 
in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  in  which  the  sea  now 
covers  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  destruction 
of  the  southwestern  rim  of  the  crater  let  in  the 
water.  The  northwestern  portion  is  the  island  of  | 
Therasia.  The  bay  is  about  six  geographical  miles  ! 
long,  and  upwartls  of  four  broad.  Near  the  centre 
there  are  three  islands  which  have  risen  from  the  j 
sea  during  eruptions  recorded  in  history,  —  Palaia, 
Nea,  and  Mikre  Kaimcnd,  or  Old,  New,  and  Little 
Burnt  (Island),  naming  them  in  their  order  from 
west  to  east.  The  present  eruption  commenced  on 
the  31st  of  Januar}'.  A  noise  like  volleys  of  artil¬ 
lery  was  he.ard,  but  without  any  earthijuakc.  On 
the  following  day  flames  issued  from  the  sea,  in  a 
part  of  the  bay  called  Vulkanos,  where  the  water  is 
alwaj's  discolored  and  impregnated  with  sulphur 
from  abundant  springs  at  the  bottom.  'The  flames 
rose  at  intervals  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
were  seen  at  times  to  issue  from  the  southwestern 
part  of  Nea  Kaimend.  That  island  was  soon  rent 
tiy  a  deep  fissure,  and  the  southern  part  sank  con¬ 
siderably. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  eruptions  became 
more  violent  and  the  sea  more  disturbed.  Gas  forced 
itself  up  from  the  depths  with  terrific  noise,  resem¬ 
bling  the  bursting  of  a  steam-boiler ;  flames  arose  at 
intervals,  and  white  smoke,  rising  steadily,  formed 
an  immense  column,  crowned  with  a  curled  cap¬ 
ital  of  dark  heavy  clouds.  The  new  island  was  visi¬ 
ble  next  morning,  increasing  sensibly  to  the  eye  as 
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it  rose  out  of  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
south  of  Nea  Kaim^nS.  The  new  island  has  been 
visited  by  Dr.  Dekigalla,  a  man  of  science  and  an 
able  ob^rver,  who  will  record  accurately  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  present  eruption  as  it  proceeds. 
The  heat  of  the  sea  rose  from  62  Fahrenheit  to  122 
as  near  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  action  as  it  was  safe 
to  approach.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  all  round  Nea 
Kaimcnd  appears  to  have  risen  greatly.  In  one 
place,  where  the  depth  is  marked  on  the  Admiralty 
chart  one  hundred  fathoms,  it  was  found  to  be  now 
only  thirty,  and  at  another  where  it  was  seventeen, 
it  is  now  only  three  fathoms.  The  new  island,  as  it 
increases,  will  probably  form  a  junction  with  Nea 
Kaiiucnc.  It  grows,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea,  the 
mass  below  pusliing  upwards  that  which  is  already 
above  water.  The  lower  part  is  hot,  its  fissures 
where  they  are  deep  being  170  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
upper  part  after  four  days’  exposure  was  found  to 
be  still  80. 

“  At  present  the  centre  of  the  volcanic  force  lies 
evidently  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  on¬ 
ly  gases  and  smoke  work  their  way  through  the 
incumbent  e^th  to  the  water,  and  escape  in  noise, 
flaines,  and  smoke  to  the  surface.  But  should  a 
fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  allow  the  water 
to  penetrate  to  the  fires  that  throw  up  the  melted 
metal  of  the  new  island  to  the  surface,  an  eruption 
may  take  place  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  which 
destroyed  Pompii,  but  far  more  terrible.  Tlie  erup¬ 
tion  that  formed  the  present  island  of  Nea  Kaimene 
began  in  the  year  1707,  and  the  volcanic  action 
continued,  without  doing  any  serious  injury  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Thera,  until  1713.  It  is  possible  the 
present  eruption  may  continue  as  long,  and  be  as 
mild  in  its  operation.  But  as  late  as  1650  a  terrible 
eruption  laid  waste  great  part  of  the  island,  and 
raised  an  island  on  its  northeastern  coast,  which 
soon  sank  again  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  shoal.  The 
island  of  Old  Kaimene  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  year  198  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  size  was 
increased  by  several  eruptions  mentioned  in  history. 
The  first  addition  it  received  was  in  1457.  The 
Small  Kaim6n€,  which  is  nearest  to  Thera,  was 
thrown  up  in  1573.  All  the  eruptions  In  the  bay 
have  been  attended  with  similar  phenomena,  and 
the  best  accounts  of  them  will  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Abbd  Pdgues  and  Dr.  Louis  Ross  : 
‘  Histoire  et  Phenomdnes  du  Volcan  et  lies  Vol- 
canlques  de  Santorin.’  Paris,  Imprimerie  Royale, 
1842.  Relsen  auf  den  Griechlschen  Inseln  des 
Aegaeischen  Meeres.  Von  Dr.  Ludwig  Ross.” 

M.  Glais-Bizoin,  the  witty  opposition  deputy, 
has  just  dedicated  his  play,  which  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  censorsliip,  to  M.  Rouher.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  last  year  M.  Rouher  answered 
M.  Glais-Gizoin’s  ^ech  in  the  Chamber  asking  for 
more  freedom  in  France  by  saving  that  France  al¬ 
ready  possessed  every  kind  of  ^edom. 

Mr.  James  Greenwood — the  author  of  “  A 
Night  in  a  Workhouse  ” —  is  contributing  a  series 
of  “  Starlight  Readings  ”  to  the  London  Evening 
Star,  —  descriptions  of  queer  spots  and  strange 
phases  of  life  in  the  dai4  places  of  London. 


The  Pall  M:vll  Gazette  says,  that  credit  is  taken 
for  the  Empress  Eugenie  for  not  having  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  General  Fleury’s  party  when  Thdresa  sang. 
The  heroine  of  the  Alcazar  now  finds  the  best  sa¬ 
lons  open  to  her,  and  in  the  fashionable  prints  her 
movements  aix;  chronicled  as  carefully  and  respect¬ 
fully  as  those  of  Mdlle.  Patti,  or  any  of  the  great 
musical  artists. 

The  Americans  in  London  celebrated  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Washington,  by  a  dinner  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  The 
lion.  Freeman  it.  Morse,  United  States  Consul  at 
London,  took  the  chair,  and  among  those  present 
were  his  E.xcelleney  the  United  States  Minister, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Professor  J.  E.  Cairnes,  j 
lion.  George  Folsom,  Mr.  Benjamin  Moran,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Legation,  London ;  Mr.  { 
Dennis  R.  AlwaiHl,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  London  ;  Mr.  Henry  Lord,  United  | 
States  Consul,  Manchester,  &c.  The  chairman  de-  ! 
livered  a  brief  address  upon  the  character  of  Wash-  ' 
ington  and  his  place  in  American  history,  and  con-  j 
eluded  by  proposing  “  His  memory.”  The  toast  was 
drunk  in  solemn  silence,  the  band  playing  “  Wash¬ 
ington’s  March.”  “  The  Memory  of  Abraham  Lin-  | 
coin  ”  was  then  given  from  the  chair,  and  similarly 
honored,  the  band  playing  “  The  Dead  March  in 
Saul.”  The  next  toast  was  “  The  Health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,”  sjwken  to  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Grilfith,  of  Cliicago,  and  Mr.  Mason  Jones. 

“  The  Health  of  the  Queen  ”  was  next  drunk  up¬ 
standing,  the  band  playing  the  National  Anthem. 
Mr.  Adams’s  health  liaving  been  drunk,  he  made  a 
speech  in  whicb  he  adverted  to  the  reserve  which 
was  imposed  on  him  by  pa.«sing  events,  spoke  of 
Washington’s  patriotism  and  his  concern  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Union,  commending  that  great  | 
man’s  last  patriotic  counsels  to  the  consideration  of 
his  countrymen.  “  Our  whole  country  ”  was  next  j 
given,  and  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Denison  j 
and  Mr.  T.  Walker.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  toast  of  “  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.”  He  drew  a  sketch  of  Washington 
as  the  English  gentleman,  dbplaying  an  eminently 
English  type  of  character  even  when  English  prin-  | 
ciples  of  liberty  taught  him  to  fight  Englisli  soldiers, 
and  distinguishing  between  his  school  of  statesman¬ 
ship  fashioned  on  the  best  English  model,  and  that 
of  .Jefferson,  whose  ideas  had  been  formed  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Moniteur  states  that  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year  directed  to  the  new  disease  called  trichinosis. 
No  instances  of  this  affection  have  yet  occurred  in 
France,  but  it  has  proved  fatal  in  many  cases  in 
Gennany.  At  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culttire,  the  Academy  of  Metlicine  last  year  appoint¬ 
ed  Dr.  Delpech  to  collect  information  on  the  subject. 
The  Minister  has  now  appointed  Dr.  Delpech  and 
M.  Raynal,  professor  of  the  Veterinary  School  at 
Alfort,  to  study  the  disease  from  a  veterinary  jioint 
of  view.  They  will  immediately  go  to  Germany, 
passing  through  Hay  (Belgium),  where  the  malady 
has  appeared. 


